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AERONAUTIC VOYAGE ACROSS THE IRISH CHANNEL. 


From the Literary Gazette, Dec. 1817. 


Wwe. do not think this extraordinary 


voyage has received enough of by the use of 


public attention. The renewal of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension and other 
political matters, about the period it was 
performed, were the wonders of the day ; 
and an excursion singularly curipus to 
science was passed over as silently and 
rapidly as the young aeronaut himself 
passed over the Channel. We deem it 
worthy a niche in our Temple. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Sad- 
ler, senior, made a similar attempt in 
October 1812; and though it was be- 
lieved at the time he might have made 
the coast of Cumberland or Scotland, yet 
in his endeavour to steer a course for 
Lancashire, the winter night overtook 
him, and having dropped into the sea, 
he was providentially rescued by a fish- 
ing vessel from a watery grave. ‘The nar- 
rative of this bold adventure, published 
soon after, is extremely interesting, 
though written ina style of inflation, not 
out of unison with a balloon story. It is 
perhaps the fault of these narratives that 
they do not enter sufficiently into the mi- 
nute philosophical detail of natura! ap- 
eartnces, and of the indications given 

y the instruments with which the car is 
furnished: that they are rather descrip- 
tive than scientific. It may indeed he 
fairly urged in their defence, that the ob- 
ject of the attempts was not atmospheric 
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or other experiments, but simply to try, 
and ballast, to fall in 
with, and take advantage of currents of 
air, so skilfully as to be wafted to a pro~ 
posed destination. In the latter case this 
was fully accomplished, and its accom~ 
plishment forms an era in the annals of 
aerostation more surprising than that of 
de Rozier, which the poet so beautifully 
paints : 


So on the cloudless air the intrepid Gaul 
Launched the vast concave of his floating ball. 
Journeying on high, the silken castle glides, 
Bright as a meteor through the azure tides ; 

O’er towns, and towers, and temples, wins its way, 
Or mounts sublime and gilds the vault of day. 
Silent with upturned eyes unbreathing crowds 
Pursue the floating wonder to the clouds ; 

And flushed with transport, or benumbed with fear, 
Watch, as it rises, the diminished sphere. 

—Now less and less—and now a speck is seen ; 
And now the fleeting rack obtrudes betweén.. 
The calm philosopher in ether sails, 

Views broader stars and breathes in purer gales; _ 
Sees like a map in many a waving line, 

Round earth’s blue plains her lucid waters ebine ; 
Sees at his feet the forky lightnings glow, 

And hears innocuous thunders roar below. 


Inheriting, as it should seem, the cool 
intrepidity of his father, and unmoved 
by the perils of his preceding expedition, 
Mr. Windham Sadler chose a more aus- 
picious season ; and all the requisite pre- 

arations being made, ascended from 
ortobello Barracks near Dublin, at 20 
minutes past 1 o'clock, p. m. on Tuesday 
the 22d of July last. The balloon, the 
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42 = Mr. Sadler's late Eronautic V oyage across the Irish Channel. 


narrative says, was comparatively small, 
but its specific dimensions are not men- 
tioned. The design being to cross the 
Channel as directly and quickly as pos- 
sible, it was prudently determined by the 
wronaut to Keep as entirely in the lower 
regions of the air as he could, thereby 
avoiding the loss of time in ascending 
and descending, as well as the expendi- 
ture of gas. The ascent was fine, with a 
light wind from the W. S. W. which in 
a few minutes raised the traveller to a 
height, whence the glorious landscape 
below was visible in all the sublime va- 
riety of land and sea, hill and valley, ci- 
ty and hamlet, together with winding 
coast and promontories, and, in particu- 
Jar, the Wicklow mountains, forming al- 
together a panorama, of the grandeur of 
which we may imagine something, but 
must take an aérial voyage fully to com- 
prehend. This was, however, but a 
glimpse: a congregation of vaporous 
clouds soon obscured the voyager from 
every eye, and all the world from his eye. 

The sensation of cold on entering this 
cloud caused Mr. S. to put on some ad- 
ditional clothing ; and finding, from the 
distention of the balloon, that his eleva- 
tion was greater than he intended, he 
opened the valve, and threw out some 
pieces of paper, which, as they appeared 
to recede, indicated a continued ascent, 
notwithstanding this expedient, and he 
speedily soared above the cloud, and 
reached a clearer atmosphere. Here the 
balloon seemed to remain stationary for 
above two minutes,—occasional glimpses 
of the ferrene were caught through the 
rolling masses of vapour, the reports of 
guns were heard, and the balloon now 
descending as rapidly as it had risen, a 
few minutes past two o’clock it was found 
to be perpendicular over the hill of 
Howth, so that very small progress in- 
deed had been made during the forty-five 
minutes which had already elapsed. 

Not discouraged, Mr. S. threw out 
about 40lb. of ballast, again ascended, 
passed over Howth to the right of Ire- 
land’s Eye, and kept in the same direc- 
tion till 25 minutes after 2, when he 
reached a second current of air from the 
W. N. W. and was borne, at within 14 
minutes to 3, completely clear of the 
eastern extremity of the hill. 

We now follow his own narrative: 
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My elevation was at this time about two 
miles and a half, the Thermometer standing at 
38, when, on a sudden, 1 was enveloped in a 
snow shower, the effect of which, as the sun- 
beam glanced on the descending flakes, was 
brilliant beyond description; it was, how- 
ever, but of short duration, and speedily clear- 
ing away, | again enjoyed a serene atmus- 
phere, and distinetly traced the indented coast 
from the North of Dublin, towards Drogheda 
and N ng and on the southward, that round- 
ing from Bray Head towards Wexford. 

n the midst, however, of the varied and at- 
tractive prospect, none was more anxiously 
looked for than the Wetcu Coast, the imme- 
diate object of my destination, and at length 
this was added to my other gratifications, as at 


Jive minutes past three 1 caught the first glimpse 


of the lofty mountain tops of the PrinciPa.i- 
TY---my anxiety being removed, and my spi- 
rits raised by the view, I now partook of some 
refreshment, and here, although at no very 
great altitude, perceived a phenomenon, which 
I had never before observed,and which affect- 
ed me even to a degree of extreme uneasiness, 
namely, that as the sun shone upon the car, the 
parts of my body immediately exposed to its 
influence were warm, almost to oppression, 
while the extremities endured the contrary 
sensation of the most rigorous cold. The ther~ 
mometer, in the shade stood at 37, but expos- 
ed to the sun it rose to 75. 

Having refreshed myself, and holding the 
object of my destination full in view, my chief 
care was now to make the course as direct as 

ossible, and for that purpose to keep the bal- 
oon steadily in the current of air which was 
rapidly wafting me to the coast of Wales, and 
that a},-arently to the southward of Holyhead; 
to effect this; I therefore frequently used the 
countefacting powers of the gas and ballast, at 
intervals permitting small portions of the for- 
mer to escape, or casting over a part of the 
latter, so as to keep the balloon at an equal al- 
titude, by which means my course was a di- 
rect line across the Channe}. 

Finding that every thing answered in the 
most perfect manner, my sensations arising not 
ouly from the prospect of ultimate success, but 
from my immediate situation, can better be 
conceived than conveyed by language---seated 
at ease and security in the middle regions of a 
calm and serene atmosphere, wafted with a 
rapid but unobserved motion over the broad ex- 
erg of ocean heaving its undulating billows 
ar below me---enjoying at one glance the op- 
posite shores of Ireland and Wales, with the 
entire circumference of the Isle of Man, at- 
tracted here and there by the gliding vessels, 
twenty-one of which in one fleet, formed a strik~ 
ing object as they directed their course to the 
northward---all combined, may Couvey some 
faint idea of the splendid view which spread 
itself in all directions around, 

Atten minutes past four, I could distinctly 
see the long-projected shadow of the balloon 
passing over the surface of the waters, and at 
half-past four discerned the moon, but with 
no other appearance than as seen from the 
earth ina clear day.---Within 20 minutes of 


five I could still perceive the projecting point 


of Howth, on which the new Light-hoase is 
erected, a circainstance which I attributed to 
the situation in which I was placed, and that 
of the sun being in the West, bringing it more 
inamediately under the lustre of its beams---at 
this time the sea presented a most splendid ap- 
pearance, the sun still lighting with a purple 
tint itsevening waves, which began to be a lit- 
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tle agitated by the breeze, and which here and 
there breaking into foam, added to the inte- 
rest of the scene. 

I could now obviously perceive that my 
course had been rapid, and my journey nearly 
accomplished, as at within ten minutes of siz 
o'clock, I distinctly saw the enclosures on the 
Island of Holyhead, and shortly after, the 
pier at the town. 

Being now very near landat 23 minutes past 
six, I began to prepare for a descent, and for 
this purpose run out the grappling-line, put- 
ting the nec loose in safety, and 
casting over the remainder, amongst others, 
three eggs, one of which broke into a number 
of pieces before reaehing the sea; the exact 
time of another in coming in contact with the 
water, was 29 seconds, an interval of time 
which will show that my elevation was not 
pemeess Sas I had been enabled so to regu- 
ate oon as to preserve a given altitu 
and to pursue a direct’ lina. <3 si 

_* Within a quarter of seven o'clock 1 was a 
little to the southward of the Light-house on 
Holyhead, when perceiving a suitable place 
on which to alight, L in a few minutes opened 
the valve, when the balloon descending, a cur- 
rent of air brought me at once within a short 
distance of the spot which I had selected, and 
the grappling-iron touching the earth, the bal- 
loon remained stationary, at within twelve feet 
of the ground : the evening was serenely calm, 
and a number of persons having assembled to 
aid me at the moment of descent, it was effect- 
ed in a manner the most successful; the ma- 
chine being perfectly poised, and the quantity 
of gas expelled so accurate, that the weight of 
the disengaged grapple prevented its rising, 
and the a remaining buoyancy of the balloon 
kept it floating from the ground ; so that per- 
mitting more gas to escape, the car gently 
touched the earth, and at five minutes after 
seven o'clock I TROD ON THE SHORES OF 
WALES, THE FIRST AERONAUT WHO HAD sUc- 
CESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED THE PASSAGE OF 
THe [nish CHANNEL.” 


Our intention being rather to pre- 
serve the memorial of this remarkable 
undertaking than to enter into any of 
the philosophical enquiries to which it 
so naturally leads, we shall merely notice 
the important proof it affords of the pos- 
sibility of directing a balloon through the 
air, in a certain degree at least, towards a 
given point. When so much has been 
done in finding currents, by ascending 
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and descending till those required were. 
met with ; it is evident, that if any lateral 
motion could be communicated to the 
machine, not only would the chance of 
obtaining auspicious breezes be increas- 
ed by the extended range imspace, but 
even incurrents partially adverse, acoun- 
teracting impulse, like the steering and, 
tacking of a ship, might produce a won- 
derful effect. Blanchard declared his oars 
were of little use, but Roberts and Hu- 
lin, who ascended at Paris, assert that 
they were enabled by the use of two 
oars, to deviate no less than 22°. from 
the direction of the wind. 

It may appear absurd to some per- 
sons; but when we consider the infancy 
of this science, and the extraordinary 
discoveries made and making with res- 

to chemical agents, we confess we 
are not without hopes of seeing, in our 
own time, such improvements in the art 
of navigating the air, as being expressed 
at this moment might ex us to ridi- 
cule. It would be a delightful thing, if it 
could be attained, to travel so easily at 
the rate of 50 miles an hour, wherever 
one wished to go ;—a jest-loving compa- 
nion at our elbow adds, “ to have a gen- 
tleman order his balloon at 11 o'clock at 
Hyde Park Corner, intending to visit a 
friend to dinner at 5 in Prince’s-Street, 
Edinburgh !” 

But when we reflect on the many im- 
portant natural phenomena in the inves- 
tigation and solution of which aerostation 
is calculated to fotm so conspicuous an 
agent, itis not too much to hope, that it 
may be prosecuted with the zeal and en- 
thusiasm it merits. ‘T’o the Messrs, Sad- 
lers science is much indebted for their ex- 
ertions, and it is a pity that enlarged 
public encouragement has not more am- 
ply aided their individual labours, 
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From La Belle Assemblee, December 1817. 


PAUL, THE ASIATIC HUNTER. 


| | serie was, for many years, employ- 
ed as superintendant of the elephants 
stationed at Danpore, generally from fif- 
ty toan hundred in number. This re- 
markable man was about six feet two in- 
ches in height, his make was more than 
proportionably stout, and his disposition 
wascompletely indicative of the country 


which gave him birth.* Nothing could 
ever rouse him to a state of merriment, 
even amidst the uproar of midnight festi- 
vity, of which he partook freely; but, 
without being affected in the least by 
copious libations, even of spirits, while 
others confined themselves to wine. 
* He was 1 German. 
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Paul would sit nearly silent, with an un- 
var ying countenance, twirling his thumbs, 
and occasionally volunteering with a Ger- 
man song, delivered with closed eyes, 
the thumbs still twirling, and with obvi- 
ous tokens of delight, at the sound of his 
own voice; which, though not offensive, 
was by no means equal to his own opin- 
ion ofits merits. Paul never took offence; 
he was bent on making money, and his 
exertions were in the end amply success- 
ful. He was possessed of a coolness and 
presence of mind, which gave him a 
wonderful superiority in all matters relat- 
ing to tyger-hunting. He rarely rode but 
on a bare pad, and ordinarily by himself, 
armed with an old musket, and furnished 
with a small pouch containing his pow- 
der and ball. He was, however, remark- 
ably nice in the selection of elephants 
for this purpose ; and as he was for many 
years in charge of such numbers, in which 
changes were perpetually made, from re- 
quisitions for service, and from new ar- 
rivals, we may justly conclude, that he 
did not fail to keep himself well provid- 
ed, by the reservation of such as were, in 
his opinion, best qualified for his views. 

The consciousness of his own corpo- 
real powers, as well as the steadiness of 
the animal that hore him, and the conti- 
nual practice in which he lived, could 
not fail to render Paul successful, even 
had his disposition been somewhat less 
phlegmatic, and his mind less steady. 
Accordingly all were governed by him, 
when after game ; for which he would 
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search to a great distance, and would 
perhaps set off thirty or forty miles with 
as many elephants, on hearing of a tyger 
having committed depredations, As to 
hog-hunting, Pau! thought it beneath his 
notice ; and, as he used to express him- 
self, “left that to the boys.” Indeed, it 
was very rare to see him on a horse. His 
weight and disinclination, no doubt, were 
partly the causes of his rarely taking to 
the saddle ; but, as he wasa great dealer 
in elephants, we may fairly conjecture, 
that the display of such as were ready 
for the market, was the motive which 
operated principally towards his riding 
elephants on all occasions. 

Paul’s aims were at the head or the 
heart, and in general his shots were well 
placed; rarely deviating many inches 
from the parts at which he levelled his 
musket. He charged very amply, and 
never missed of effect for want of powder. 

He used often to remark, that he could 
instantly, at sight of a tyger, decide whe- 
ther or not it had been in the habit of at- 
tacking the human race, or whether its 
devastations had been confined to cattle, 
&c. He observed that such as had once 
killed a man, ever after cared little for any 
other prey ; and that they could be dis- 
tinguished by the remarkable darkness of 
their skins, and by a redness in the cor- 
nea, or whites of the eyes. 

Paul was assuredly a competent judge, 
but this assertion partook more of hypo- 
thesis than reason.--- Oriental I’ield Sports. 








From the Literary Gazette. 


DR. DRAKE’S « SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES.” 


HERE is so much curious matter 
concentrated in these volumes that 
we offer no excuse for returning to them. 
The state of English literature at the 
period when our immortal Bard added 
his brilliant light to the galaxy is thus 
noticed by way of introduction. 
“‘ The literary period of which we are 
oceeding to give a slight sketch, may 
be justly considered as the most splen- 
did in our Annals; for in what equal 
portion of our history can we bring for- 
ward three such mighty names as Spen- 
cer, Bacon, and Shakspeare, each, in 


their respective departments, remaining 
without a rival ?” 

“ Literature, which had for centuries 
been confined to ecclesiastics and scho- 
lars by profession, was, at the commence- 
ment of Elizabeth’s reign, throwa open 
to the higher classes of general society. 
The example was given by the Queen 
herself ; and the nobility, the superior 
orders of the gentry, and even their wives 
and daughters, became enthusiasts in the 
cause of letters. ‘The novelty which at- 
tended these studies, the eager desire to 
possess what had been so long and jeal- 
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ously concealed, and the curiosity to ex- of an enlightened people. Literature 
plore and rifle the treasures of the Greek was almost Soutncll es the metropolis 
and Roman world, which mystery and and to persons of rank ; and in the coun- 
imagination had swelled into the marvel- try, to read and write were still rare ac- 
lous, contributed to excite an absolute complishments. The next century, thank 
passion for books. ‘The court, the du- Heaven, saw mental cultivation diffused 
cal castle, and the baronial hall, were throughout the kingdom and every class 
suddenly converted into academies, and of society, and at the present era we may 
could boast of splendid libraries, as well fairly anticipate the time, when not to 
as of splendid tapestries. In the first of be able to read and write will be con- 
these, according to Ascham, might be sidered, even in the lowest, as great a 
seen the Queen reading * more Greeke phenomenon as the capacity to do either 
every day than some Prebendarie of was esteemed in the middle ranks two 


this church doth read Latin in a whole 
week,” and while she was translating 
Isocrates or Seneca, it may be easily 
conceived that her maids of honour 
found it convenient to praise and to adopt 
the disposition of her time. In the sec- 
ond, observes Warton, the daughter of a 
duchess wag taught not only to distil 
strong waters, but to construe Greek ; 
and in the third, every young lady who 
aspired to be fashionable, was compel- 
led, in imitation of the greater world, to 
exhibit similar marks of erudition.” 

With so many blue-stocking Count- 
esses, and Dames, and Misses, it may 
readily be believed, that the male sex 
devoted themselves to learned pursuits ; 
and accordingly we find it stated on con- 
temporary authority. (Harrison’s de- 
scription of England.) 

* This further is not to be omitted, to 
the singular commendation of both sorts 
and sexes of our Courtiers here in Eng- 
land, that there are verie few of them, 
which have not the use and skill of sun- 
drie speaches, beside an excellent veine 
of writing before time not regarded.— 
Trulie it is a rare thing with us now, to 
heare of a Courtier which hath but his 
own language. And to saie how many 
gentiewomen and ladies there are, that 
beside sound knowledge of the Greeke 
and Latine toongs, are thereto no lesse 
skilfull in the Spanish, Italian, and 
French, or in some one of them, it rest- 
eth not in me; sith [ am persuaded, that 
as the noblemen and gentlemen do sur- 
mount in this behalfe, so these come ve- 
rie little or nothing at all behind them 
for their parts ; which industrie God con- 
tinue, and accomplish that which other- 
wise is wanting !”" 


great celebriry as poets 
John,) Breton, Browne, Chalkhill, Chap- 


hundred years ago. 

Several of Shakspeare’s countrymen 
were upon tlie stage, and celebrated co- 
medians, when he arrived in London ; 
and it is probable that an acquaintance 
with Heminge and the two Burbadges 
introduced him at once to the town as a 
performer, as well as his brother Ed- 
mond, who was a player at the Globe, 
and dying in 1607, was buried in St. 
Saviour’s Church, Borough, as appears 
fromthe records of that parish, 31 De- 
cember, same year. Dr. Drake contends, 
on good grounds, that William Shak- 
speare was an able and meritorious ac- 
tor; but, as we would rather trace him 
in his more splendid and enduring course, 
we leave this portion of the work to 
pursue his literary track, 

About 1587, the poem of Venus and 
Adonis appears to have been written, 
though the first edition was not publish- 
ed till 1593 two or three years after 
the author had commenced dramatic 
poet. Jt was dedicated, as well as the 
Rape of Lucrece, to the Earl of South- 
ampton, the friend of Essex, and the 
munificent 
first drama, Dr. Drake holds to be Peri- 
cles, a play which is alluded to in the 
prologue to The Hogge has lost his 
Pearle, and the date of which is assign- 


ed to 1590. Dr. D. proceeds thence to * 


show the probable order and chronology 
of the genuine dramas—in all, thirty- 
five plays in twenty-three years. 

During this brilliant period, and ra- 
ther more than an equal number of years 
preceding and following, namely, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, flourished with 
, Beaumont (Sir 


This taste, however, was far from per- man, Churchyard, Constable, Daniel, 


vading, as it does in our days, the bulk 


Davies, Davors, Donne,Drayton, Drum- 


patron of our bard. His’ 
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mond, Fairfax, Fitzgeffrey, the Fletch- 
ers (Giles and Phineas,) Gascoigne, 


A rakehell sworne to prodigalitie 
That dares not term it liberalitie ; 
A lecher, that hath lost both flesh and fame, 


Greene, Hall, Harrington, Jonson, Lodge, That holds not lecheric a pleasant game :— 


Marlow, Marston, Niecols, Raleigh, 


Sackville, Southwell, Spenser, Stirling, 


Sydney, Sylvester, Turberville, Tusser, 
Warner, Watson, Willobie, Wither, and 


Wotten, who may be considered the for- 
ty master-bards of the age. But to 
these might be added the names of very 
near two hundred (193) minor poets, 
who, with their works, are known to the 
learned in black letter: the whole fur- 
nishing a sufficient proof that the Shaks- 

ian age which produced two hun- 
dred and thirty-three authors who pub- 
lished their poetry in the collected form 
of volumes, was indeed an era fertile in 
verse and versifiers. 

Of the chief of these writers, our au- 
thor gives concise and interesting bio- 
graphical sketches, together with speci- 
mens of their style ; and, as our enume- 
ration of names may be thought rather 
dry, we shall, with our readers’ permis- 
sion, digress into this part of his work, 
and extract a few of the passages which 
seem to us to contain information and 
examples least generally known respect- 
ing the contemporaries of Shakspeare. 

Thomas Lodge, M, D. “ has the dou- 
ble honour of being the first who pub- 
lished in our language, a collection of 
Satires, so named ; and of having sug- 
gested to Shakspeare the plot of his As 
You Like It. * * * The work which 
gives him precedence as a writer of pro- 
fessed satires, is entitled, “ A Fig for 
Momus ; containing pleasant varietie, 
included in Satyrs, Eulogues, and Epis- 
tles, by T. L, of Lincolnes Inne, Gent. 
1595.” It is dedicated to William, 
Kafle of Darbie, and, though published 
two years before the appearance of Hall’s 
Satires, possesses a spirit, ease, and har- 
mony, which that more celebrated poct 
has not surpassed. Than the following 


Thus with the world, the world dissembles still, 
And, to their own confusions, follow will ; 
Holding it true felicitie to flie 

Not from the sinne, but from the secing eiec. 


“‘ In Lodge, we find whole pastorals 
and odes, which have all the ease, polish, 
and elegance of a modern author. How 
natural is the sentiment, and how sweet 
the expression of the following in Old 
Damon's Pastoral : 


Homely hearts do harbour quiet ; 
Little fear, and mickle solace ; 

States suspect their bed and diet ; 
Fear and craft do haunt the palace. 


Little would I, little want I, 

Where the mind and store agreecth ; 
Smaliest comfort is not seanty ; 

Least he longs that little seeth. 


Time hath been that I have longed, 
Foolish | to like of folly, 

To converse where honour thronged, 
To my pleasures linked wholly : 


Now I see, and seeing sorrow 
That the day consum’d returns not : 
Who dare trust upon to-morrow, 
When nor time nor life sojourns not ! 


How charmingly he breaks out in the 
Solitary Shepherd's Song : 


O shady vale, O fair enriched meads, 
O sacred bowers, sweet fields, and rising mountains, 
O painted flowers, green herbs where Flora treads, 
Refresh’d by wanton winds, and watery fountains ! 


We shall close this notice of Dr. Lodge 
with one exquisite quotation more from 


Rosalind’s Madrigal. 


Love in my bosom, like a bee, 
Doth suck his sweet ; 
-Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 
Within mine eyes he makes his rest ; 
His bed amidst my tender breast ; 
My kisses are his daily feast ; 
And yet he robs me of my rest. 
Ah, Wanton, will ye ? 


The dress of the Citizen, in Shak- 


lines, selected from the first satire, we speare’s time, was, if less elegant, equal- 
know few which, in the same depart- ly showy, and sometimes fully as ex- 
ment, can establish a better claim to vig- pensive as that of the man of fashion. 
our, truth, and melody :— ‘he medium habit may, with great pro- 
bability, be considered as sketched. in 

aay be sg oo the following humorous tale, derived 
Tel Nosed Lines thethidght is cicere, «frome popular pampblet, pristed in 


Heele pawne himselfe to buy thee bread and beere ;— 1609 : 
Find me a niggard that doth want the shift A Citizen, for recreation-sake, 
To call his cursed avarice good thrift ; To sce the Country would a journey take 


All men are willing with the world to haulte, 








Some dozen mile, or very little more ; 

‘Taking his leave with friends two months before, 
With drinking healths, and shaking by the hand, 
As he had travail’d to some new-found-land. 
Well: taking horse with very much ado, 

London he leaveth for a day or two; 

And as he rideth, meets upon the way 

Such as (whut haste soever) bid men stay. 

* Sirrah ! (says one) stand, and your purse deliver, 
I am a taker, thou must be a giver.” 
Unto a wood hard by they hale him in,. 

And rifle him unto his very skin. 

* Maisters, (quoth he) pray heare me ere ye go : 
For you have rob’d more now than you do know. 
My horse, in truth, I borrow’d of my brother : 
The bridle and the saddle, of another: 

The jerkin and the bases be a taylor’s: 

The scarfe, I do assure you, is a saylour’s : 
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' The falling band is likewise none of mine, — a 


Nor cuffes ; as true as this good light doth shine. 
"The satin-doublet and rays’d velvet hose 

Are our Church-warden’s—all the parish knows. 

The boots are John the Grocer’s at the Swan: 

The spurrs were lent me by a serving man. 

One of my rings, that with the great red stone, 

In sooth I borrow’d of my Gossip Jone : 

Her husband knows not of it, Gentlemen ! 

‘Thus stands my case :—I pray shew favour then,” 

“ Why, (quoth the theeves) thou need’st not greatly 

care, 

Since im thy loss so many bear a share. 

The world goes hard : many good fellowes lacke : 

Looke not, at this time, for a penny backe : 

G 0, tell, at London, thou did'st mecte with foure 

That, rifling thee, have robb’d at Icast a ¢cor 7.” 


—— 





DR. COLEY’S ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF CAPT. COGK, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


SIR, 
N reading the statement of the real 
cause of the death of Captain Cook, 
in your publication for November Ist, 
it brought to my recollection the account 
of that melancholy transaction, as related 
to me at Owhyhee. I visited Owhyhee, 
as surgeon of his Majesty ship Cornwal- 
lis in 1808, and from a manuscript ac- 
count of the voyage, I send you the fol- 
lowing particulars, which I obtained from 
an Englishman of the name of Young, 
who had resided on the island upwards 
of fifteen years, and was married to a 
daughter of the king’s brother. All the 
circumstances relative to this man, are 
minutely detailed in Captain Vancou- 
ver’s voyages.— W hen our great circum- 
navigator first visited Owhyhee, the Mo- 
ral was surrounded with a high railing, 
which was taken on board the Resolution 
for fire-wood; Captain Cook having re- 
quested permission to do so, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of wood, except at 
a distance from the ship.. The following 
is the account of this transaction, as re- 
corded in Cook’s Voyage.—* Our ships 
were much in want of fuel, therefore 
Captain Cook desired Mr. hing to treat 
with the priests, for the purchase of the 
railon the Morat. Mr. King had his 
doubts about the decency of this over- 
ture, and apprehended that the bare men- 
tion of it might be deemed impious; but 
in this he was exceedingly mistaken, 
They expressed no kind of surprise at 
the application, and the wood was deliv- 


ered without the least stipulation. Whilst 


our people were taking it away, a priest 
saw one of them with a carved image; 
and upon inquiry, was informed, that the 
whole semicircle (as mentioned in the 
description of the Morai,) bad been car- 
ried to the boats.—Though the natives 
were spectators of this business, they did 
not seem to resent it; but, on the con- 
trary, had even assisted in the removal. 
Mr. King thought proper to mention the 
particulars to Kaoo; who seemed ex- 
ceedingly indifferent about the matter, 
begging him only to restore the center 
image ; which was immediately done. 
and it was conveyed to one of the priests’ 
houses,” 2 

Young, the Englishman I have before 
alluded to, assured me this circumstance 
was the principal cause of the death of 
Captain Cook: he told me, the priests 
did not understand the precise nature of 
Mr. King’s request. ‘The Morai is always 
under the influence of the Taboo, and 
every thing belonging to it is held by the 
natives sacred and inviolable; it there- 
fore appears unaccountable, that Captaia 
Cook should have made such a request ; 
particularly as he was not unacquainted 
with the religious rites and ceremonies of 
the natives. That the transaction I have 
described, or some other afluir not re- 
corded, made a very unfavourable im- 
pression on the ‘minds of the islanders, is 
proved by their conduct on the return of 
the ships to Kara-kakooa Bay, which is 
thus described: “ Our reception on com- 
ing to anchor was so different from what 
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48 Goéthe’s Picturesque Deseription of the Bay of Naples. 
‘it had been upon our first arrival, that we 


were all astonished: no shouts, bustle, 
or confusion, but a solitary deserted Bay, 
with hardly a canoe stirring.” In a sub- 
sequent part of the same page it states ; 
“Various were our conjectures on the 
eause of this extraordinary appearance, 
when the whole mystery was unravelled 
by the return of a boat, which we had 
sent on shore, bringing intelligence that 
Terreoboo was absent, and that the bay, 
was tabooed. This account appeared 
very satisfactory to many of us; but 
others were of opinion, that there was, at 
Ghis time, something very suspicious in 
the behaviour of the natives ; and that 
fae taboo, or interdiction, on pretence of 
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Terreoboo’s absence, was artfully con- 
trived, to give him time to consult his 
chiefs in what manner we should be 
treated.” ‘The combination of unfortu- 
nate circumstances which afterwards oc. 
curred, and led to the death of Captain 
Cook, strongly confirms the unfavour- 
able opinion the natives entertained of 
our countrymen ; and as the real cause 
of his death has hitherto been considered 
doubtful, the circumstance I have des- 
cribed, in some measure accounts for it, 
at least in a more satisfactory manner 
than I have yet seen recorded. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Ricuarp Warren Co ey. 
Cheltenham, Nov. 25, 1817. 








From the Literary Gazette, December 1817, 


BAY OF NAPLES. 


Im one of our earlier pumbers we inserted an extract 
from the celebrated Goethe's History ot his own Life, 
to which he has given the rather singular title of 
“ Fiction and Truth.” We have been informed that 
the author at first thought of comprising the whole 
in about four volumes. However, the three first vo- 
humes that were published not having advanced the 
Ristory so far as was expected, and many readers, as 
tt should seem, being impatient to arrive at a more 
interesting period of the life of the author, he was in- 
duced to pass over an interval of several years, (to be 
tilled up ata future time,) and to begin a second di- 
vision of his work ; comprising his travels in Italy. 
The first volume of this second part was published 
some months ago ; of the second volume, which is un- 
der the press, we have obtained several extracts, 
some of which we shall translate for the entertain- 
ment of our readers, without, however, restricting 
ourselves to the exact chronological order of the 
dates; which is the less necessary, as this tour was 
performed above forty years ago. We merely ob- 
serve, that the author travelled through Italy in its 
whole length to Naples, where he embarked for Si- 
cily. Among our extracts are some from Naples, 
Palermo, and Messina. The first extract, however, 
which we have selected to translate, is the follow- 


ing. oe 
Monday, May 14, 1787. 
(At Sea: On the passage from Messina to Naples.) 


" a the afternoon passed away 

without ourentering, as we wish- 
ed, into the Gulf of Naples. On the con- 
trary, we were constantly driven west- 
wards, and our vessel, as it approached 
the island of Capri, left Cape Minerva 
more and more at a distance. Every bo- 
dy was vexed and impatient, but we 
two, who looked at the world with the 
eyes of lovers of the picturesque, had 
reason to be perfectly satisfied, for at 
sun-set we enjoyed the most glorious 


prospect that the whole voyage had af- 
forded us. Before our eyes lay Cape Mi- 
nerva, and the mountains connected with 
it, glowing with the most splendid co- 
louring, while the rocks stretching to the 
south, already began to assume a bluish 
hue. From the cape, the coast extendin 

to Sorrento was illumined by the de- 
parting beams, Mount Vesuvius was vi- 
sible; an immense volume of smoke 
towered above its summit, from which a 
long streak extended far to the east, and 
gave us reason to presume a violent ir- 
ruption. At the left lay Capri, rising al- 
most perpendicularly ; the forms of its 
rocky cliffs were perfectly distinguishable 
through the bluish transparent vapour. 
Under a perfectly serene, cloudless sky, 
shone the calm scarcely agitated sea, 
which, at last, as the wind entirely died 
away, lay stretched out before us like a 
transparent lake. We were wrapt in ec- 

stasy at the contemplation of the scene. 
R. Kniep lamented, that all the art of 
colouring was insufficient to represent 
the harmony of those tints, as the finest 
English pencil would not enable the most 
skilful hand to trace the delicacy of these 
lines. T, on the other hand, convinced 
that a far inferior representation to what 
this able artist was capable of giving, 
would be at a future time highly desir- 
able, encouraged him to exert his hand 
and his eye for the last time: he suffer- 
ed himself to ve persuaded, and produc- 
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ed one of the most accurate drawings, 
which he afterwards coloured, and gave 
an example, that even the impossible 
may be attained by the art of design. 
The transition from evening to night was 
watched by us with equally eager eyes. 
Capri lay quite dark before us, and to 
our astonishment the cloud over Vesuvi- 
us was inflamed, as well as the cloudy 
streak, growing continually more and 
more fiery ; and we saw at last a consi- 
derable extent of the atmosphere in the 
back-ground of our picture enlightened, 
and even irradiated by flashes of light- 
ning. 

“ Amidst the enjoyment of these wel- 
come scenes, we had not observed that 
we were threatened with a great misfor- 
tune; but the confusion among the pas- 
sengers did not long leave us in uncer- 
tainty. They, better acquainted with sea 
affairs than we were, bitterly reproached 
the master of the vessel and his pilot, that 
by their want of skill, not only the Strait 
was missed, but the people, goods, and 
every thing entrusted to them, were in 
danger of perishing. We enquired the 
reason of this alarm, as we could not 
conceive, that in a perfect calm, any mis- 
fortune was to be feared. But it was this 
very calm which rendered the people in- 
consolable: we are, said they, already in 
the current, which goes round the island, 
and by a singular motion of the waves, 
draws a vessel slowly, but irresistibly, 
to the steep rocks, where neither projec- 
tion nor indenture of a foot breadth is 
given for escape. 

“* Our attention being excited by this 
language, we considered our fate with 
horror: for though the night did not al- 
low us to see the increasing danger, we 
remarked that the vessel, wavering and 
unsteady, approached the rocks, which 
stood darker and darker before us, while 
the broad expanse of the sea still faintly 
glimmered ia the last rays of the evening 
twilight ; not the slightest motion was 
perceptible in the air; every body held 
up handkerchiefs and light ribbons, but 
not the slightest sign appeared of the 
desired breeze. The people grew more 
loud and wild: the women did not pray 
kneeling on the deck with their children, 
but because the space was too confined 
to move, lay crowded together. They, 
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more than the men, who coolly thou 
on means of safety, scolded and abu 
the captain. Now he was upbraided 
with every thing that had been passed 
over in silence during the voyage; for 
much money, bad accommodation, infe- 
rior nourishment; bis behaviour, which 
though not rude, was reserved. He had 
given nobody an account of his actions ; 
nay, even this last evening, had observed 
an obstinate silence respecting his ma- 
neeuvres. He and his pilot were said to 
be a couple of adventurers without know- 
ledge of navigation, who, out of mere 
lust of gain, had contrived to become 
possessed of a vessel, and now by their 
incapacity and awkwardness carried into 
destruction those who had confided 
themselves to their care. The captain 
was silent, and seemed to meditate on the 
means of our deliverance: as for myself, 
to whom, from my youth, nothing had 
been so vexatious as anarchy, I could not - 
possibly remain silentany longer. I step- 
ped up to them. I represented to them, 
that just at this moment, in particular, 
their noise and clamour hindered and 
confounded those, from whom alone we 
could expect our deliverance, so that they 
could neither speak nor understand each 
other. ‘ As for you,’ said I, ‘look into 
yourselves, and then address your fervent 
prayers to the mother of God, on whom 
alone it depends whether she will medi- 
ate with her son, that he may do for you 
what he formerly did for his apostles, 
when the waves of the stormy sea of 'Ti- 
berias dashed over the ship, while the 
Lord slept ; who, however, when the 
disconsolate and helpless disciples wak- 
ed him, immediately commanded the 
winds to be hushed, so as he now can 
command the breeze to blow, if such be 
his divine will.’ 

‘“‘ These words produced the best ef- 
fect. One of the women, with whom I 
had been conversing before on moral 
and religious subjects, exclaimed, Ah i 
Barlame! benedetto il Barlame! And 
they really began, as they were already 
on their knees, eagerly to pray, with 
more than usual fervour, ‘They could do 
this with the more composure, as the sail- 
ors attempted a means to save us, which 
at least addressed itself to the eye-sight; 
they hoisted out the boat, whigh, indeed, 
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could hold only six or eight men; fast- 
ened it by a long rope to the ship, which 
the boat’s crew endeavoured to tow out 
of danger. Indeed, we thought for a 
moment that they moved it in the cur- 
rent, and hoped to see it soon safely out 


of it. But whether these very efforts in-. 


creased the counter-power, of the current, 


or whatever might be the cause, the boat, 


With its crew at the end of the long rope, 
was dashed backwards in a curye tow- 
ards the ship, something like the lash ofa 
carman’s whip. This hope was also giv- 


en up! Prayers and lamentations suc- 


ceeded each other ; and our situation be- 
came still more appalling, as the goat- 
herds on the summit of the rocks, whose 
fires we had long seen, called out in a 
onep hollow voice, ‘ The ship is strand- 
They also called to each other a 
good deal, which we did not comprehend, 
ult some persons acquainted with the 
language, fancied they could understand, 
that they rejoiced at the prospect of the 
booty which they hoped to pick up the 
following morning. Even the consolato- 
ry doubt, whether the ship really ap- 
proached the rocks in so alarming a man- 
ner, was too soon dispeiled, for the crew 
provided themselves with long poles, in 
order with them, to keep the ship from 
the rocks, if it should come to the worst, 
till.at last these should break and all be 
lost. The ship rolled more and more, 
the surf seemed to increase, and all this 
bringing back my sea-sickness, made me 
resolve to go down into the cabin. [ lay 
down half stupefied on my mattrass, but 
yet with a certain agreeable sensation, 
which seemed to be derived from the sea 
of Tiberias, for the print in Merian’s 
Bible was quite clear before my eyes. 
And thus the power of all moral impres- 
sions made on the senses always proves 
itself the strongest when man is entirely 
thrown back upon himself. How long I 
had lain in this half sleep I am unable to 
say, but I was roused by a very great 
noise over my head ; I plainly perceived 
that it came from the great ropes being 
dragged over the deck, this gave me hopes 
that they were rising the sails. In a few 
moments Kniep ran down to me, and 
told me we were saved; a breath of air 
had arisen, they had immediately hasten- 
ed to hoist the sails; he himself lent a 
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hand: we were visibly leaving the rock, 
and though not quite out of the current, 
it was hoped we should soon overcome 
it. All above was still; several of the 
passengers then came down, announced 
the happy result, and laid themselves 
down to rest. 

“ As I awoke early in the morning of 
the fourth day of our voyage, I found 
inyself quite revived and well, as I had 
been at the same period of my voyage ; 
so that in longer voyages 1 should pro- 
bably have paid my tribute with three 
days’ sickness, 

“* Standing on deck, I saw with plea- 
sure the island of Capri at a pretty con- 
siderable distance, and our ship in such 
a direction that we might hope to sail in- 
to the gulf, which we accordingly did 
soon after. We had now the pleasure 
after a perilous passage, to admire again, 
but in an opposite light, the objects which 
had so delighted us the preceding even- 
ing. Soon we left the dangerous rocky 
island behind us. If we had admired 
yesterday this the right side of the Bay 
at a distance, we had now the castles 
and the city exactly before us; on the 
left Pauselippo, and the promontories 
which stretch towards Procida and Is- 
chia. Every body was on deck; in the 
front, a Greek priest, highly prejudiced 
in favour of his own native East, who, 
when our people, who hailed with trans- 
port their lovely country, asked him what 
he thought of Naples, compared with 
Constantinople, replied in a very pathetic 
tone of voice, anche questa é una cita ! 
— This too is a city !— We arrived at the 
right time at the port, surrounded with 
the hum of busy multitudes, It was the 
liveliest moment of the day. Scarcely 
were our trunks and other effects taken 
out of the vessel, and landed on the 
beach, when two porters immediately 
seized on them, and hardly had we said 
that we should lodge at Moriconi’s, when 
they ran off with their burden as witha 
prize, so that we could not follow them 
with our eyes through the crowded street 
and tumultuous market.—Kniep had the 
port folio under his arm, and we should 
at least have saved the drawing, had 
these porters, less honest than the Nea- 
politan poor devils, robbed us of that 
which the waves had spared.” 
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From the Monthly Magazine, Deeember 1817. 


FURTHER FACTS ON THE EFFECTS OF THE WIND OF 
CANNON-BALLS. 


sir, 7 
| we your Magazine some inquires and 

observations are made .especting the 
wind, or impetus, of a cannon-ball ; oa 
which subject the following facts may not 
be without interest. The account of the 
two first the writer received immediately 
from the object affected by them, the late 
Sir James Wright, governor of Georgia. 

In the siege of Savanna, by Count 
d’Estaing, in the year 1774, Sir James 
Wright was walking along what is called 
the Bluff; a high sandy bank of the river, 
during a heavy cannonade, when he was 
struck down insensible by a double-head- 
ed shot which passed near him. He soon 
recovered his senses, nor was the smallest 
hurt, bruise, or impression of any kind to 
be seen on any part of his body. On his 
becoming sensible, the first object that 
struck him was a woman standing over 
the body of her daughter, which the same 
shot had divided quite in two, about fifty 
yards before it passed Sir James. The 
mother and daughter had been standing in 
the door oa the opposite side of their 
house from the French lines, the mother 
Jeaning on the danghter’s shoulder, when 
the daughter dropped from under herarm, 
divided in two by the fatal shot. This 
was on the side of the town most remote 
from the French lines ; the shot must 
have passed thro’ many objects, and was 
probably nearly exhausted when it passed 
Sir James. 

The narration of the above by Sir 
James Wright, introduced also the men- 
tion of another accident of the same na- 
ture, which had not long before happen- 
edtohim. In going to resume his gov- 
ernment, when the British had recovered 
a temporary possession of the province 
of Georgia, he, with his family, was car- 
ried out by Sir James Wallace, after- 
wards his son-in-law, in the Experiment 
frigate, with, I believe, some other ves- 
sels of war under his command. Those 
who remember the particular transactions 
of the American war, will recollect, that 
on this occasion Sir James, in the Chops 
of the Channel, fell in with some French 
frigates. During the engagement, Sir 
dames Wright, an old man, about seven- 


ty years, was advised to keep below to 
encourage and keep up the se of his 
daughters ; but with this Sir James could 
not comply, but would assist the captain 
on deck, While there, a ball passed so 
near him, that, though it did not touch 


him, he felt it very sensibly, and said, 


“ Ttat ball must have come very neafy 
for I felt it on my face.” A little after, 
the captain’s eye happened to be cast on 
Sir James ; when he saw the blood run- 
ning down his face and clothes, he said, 
“Sir James you are hurt, you bleed pro- 
fusely.” Sir James then went below, and 
it was found that his cheek was consi- 
derably scarified, but no further serious 
hurt appeared, nor any bad effects after 
the bleeding ceased. 

The following instance was of more 
fatal event; it happened on-board Lord 
Duncan’s ship, at the battle of Camper- 
down ; and the present writer had it soon 
after that event from the Rev. Dr. Dun- 


-can, chaplain of that ship. 


In the battle of Camperdown, a young 
man of the name of Balbirnie was ap- 
pointed, in the sea phrase, to cwn the 
ship into action; he was a kinsman of 
the writer’s, as also of Dr. Duncan’s, 
from whom he had the narration. The 
doctor, literally ‘a tall fellow,’ above six 
feet high, with spirit proportional, wish- 
ed much to stand by his friend, the ad- 
miral, during the action, to assist in giv~ 
ing orders; but was earnestly requested 
to go below and assist the surgeons, Who 
soon had their hands full. On leaving 
the deck, the doctor congratulated his 
kinsman on having the honor to cun the 
ship into action, with which honor Bal- 
birnie himself seemed not a little pleas- 
ed. The battle had not been long begun’ 
when Balbirnie was brought down 
among the wounded, but announced not 
to be hurt, but merely stunned. The’ 
doctor, as soon as he could leave the case 
in hand, went to his kinsman, who still 
lay insensible. He took hold of the breast 
of his clothes, and, shaking him, said, 
“Ho! Balbirnie, man, what's the mate 
ter with you?” But, alas! poor Balbir- 
bie was gone for ever! 
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On examining the body, there was not 
the least wound, bruise, nor scar, to be 
found upon it. I think those who were 
near him on the deck reported, that a 
large ball passed at some distance from 
his. breast, and it is probable with such 
an impetus as entirely to paralise the 
elasticity of the heart. I think, the pro- 
bability is, that, in all cases of ‘the kind, 
the effect is produced by shock or impe- 
tus; either from the vioient revulsion, or 
recoil, of the displaced air: and that in 
parts where the vital organs are strong, 
resistive, or guarded, there is only a mo- 
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mentary shock or stun, as in the first in- 
stance mentioned above. But, where the 
organs approached are soft, elastic, or 


yielding, there, according to the violence 


of the shock, they may be partially, or 
entirely paralised, or even dilacerated. 
In the present instance, it might have 
been interesting to have examined the 
heart and vitals, to have seen whether 
there was any disruption, or compressiqn 
of the organs of life. But, in the midst of 
such a scene, itis no wonder this thought 
did not occur. J. Brown. 
Barnwell, Northamptonshire. 








GOLOWNIN’S NARRATIVE OF HIS CAPTIVITY IN JAPAN. 


——~—P 
From the Literary Gazette, Jan. 1818. 


ue copious account of this publica- 
tion, which we gave in our last 
Number, has, we trust, excited sufficient 
interest to render a further acquaintance 
with its contents acceptable. 

“ The Japanese make use of two kinds 
of characters in writing: Ist,a character 
which is the same as the Chinese, and 
by which every word is of course* ex- 
pressed bya distinct mark. ‘The Japanese 
state, that they borrowed their hierogly- 
phics several thousand years ago from the 
Chinese, so that the name of any object, 
though pronounced quite different in the 
Japanese and Chinese languages, is ex- 
pressed by oneand the same sign in both. 
This character is made use of for works 
of the higher order, for official papers, 
and for the correspondence of persons of 
superior rank. 2d, ‘The Japanese alpha- 
bet, consisting of forty-eight letters, which 


is made use of by the common people.. 


Every Japanese, however low his rank, 
knows how to write in this last character. 
They were, therefore, exceedingly aston- 
ished to find, that of four Russian sailors 
not one should be able to write!” [Is 
not this at once a lesson and a reproach 
to more civilized Europe ?} 

“ The Japanese write with hair-pencils 
instead of pens. ‘They are exceedingly 
fond of reading; even the common sol- 
diers, when on duty, are continually en- 
gaged with books. The passion for 
literature, however, proved somewhat 
inconvenient to us, as they always read 
aloud, in atone of voice resembling sing- 


* This is not ** of course.’’=--Epa. 





ing; much in the same style in which 
the psalms are read at funerals in Russia. 
Before we were accustomed to this, we 
were unable to enjoy a moment’s rest 
during the night. ‘The history of their 
Native country, the contests which have 
arisen among themselves, and the wars 
in which they have been engaged with 
neighbouring nations, form the subjects 
of their favourite books, which are all 
printed in Japan. They do not use 
metal types, but print with plates, cut 
out of pieces of hard wood. 

* In the capital of the Japanese Empire 
(Yeddo) there is an Institution resem- 
bling our Universities or Academies. 

One of these academicians visited the 
prisoners toward the close of their cap- 
tivity, and endeavoured to extract allf 
the information he could from them. 
Indeed, however disguised, and under 
whatever pretence attempted, it is evi- 
dent, that to obtain intelligence of every 
kind was the main object of all the in- 
terrogatories, conversations, and cor 
respondence in which they bore a part. 
The academician evinced considerable 
knowledge of arithmetic. In other 
sciences, from the want of interpreters, 
it was not easy to ascertain what pro- 
gress had been made. He once asked,— 
*‘ Whether the Russians, like the Dutch, 
reckoned according to the new style. 
When I (Captain Golownin) replied, 
that the Russians reckoned by the old 
style, he requested me to explain to him 
the distinction between the old and new 
styles, and what occasioned the difference 
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between them, which I accordingly did. 

He then observed, that the new mode of 
reckoning was by no means exact, be- 
cause, after a certain number of centuries, 
a difference of 24 hours would again 
arise. I readily perceived that he ques- 
tioned me merely to discover how far I 
was informed on a subject with which he 
was perfectly famihar. The Japanese 
consider the Copernican the true system 
of the universe. The orbit and satellites 
of Uranus are known to them; but 
they know nothing of the planets which 
have been more recently discovered.” 

The academician also shewed his ac- 
quaintance with the use of logarithms, 
and the nature of sines and tangents ; he 
demonstrated the problem that the 
square of the hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the squares of 
the other two sides, thus,— Having 
drawna figure with a pair of compasses on 
paper, he cut out the three squares, fol- 
ded the squaresof the two shortsides into 
a number of triangles,and also cut out these 
triangles; then laying the large square, 
he made them exactly cover and fit it. 

‘“ The academician assured us, that 
the Japanese calculated with great pre- 
cision the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
This is not improbable, for they havea 
translation of De Lalande’s Astronomy, 
and a European astronomer resides in 
the capital.” 

The natives displayed insatiable cu- 
riosity about the books belonging to the 
voyagers, and there was no end to their 
inquiries respecting their contents. ‘The 
Physics of Libes, with the imperfect 
mode the parties had of communicating 
their ideas, was a sore subject for both. 
The mechanical powers represented in 
the plates, the Japanese said, were long 
since well known to them; but one of 
the prints explanatory of the refraction 
of rays, was a puzzle beyond solution. 
They—* asked what it meant, and 
whether it did not relate to the distance 
between the sun and the earth? Ithought 
it would be difficult to make Alexei 
comprehend this figure, and asked him 
whether he had not observed that when 
the end of an oar was inthe water, it had 
the appearance of being broken. ‘O yes,’ 
he said, ‘ I have observed that, tho’ I do 
not know how it happens,’ When we 
tried to explain to him the refraction of 
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rays, he asked us whata ray was? Ne 
sooner had we made him understand 
the meaning of the word, than he burst 
into a loud fit of laughter, ‘Oh, that’s 
impossible!’ said he; ‘what man can 
break a ray?’ We were likewise unable 
to repress our laughter, and the Japanese 
joined us without knowing why.” 

Some whimsical stories connected 
with these efforts at conversation, and 
the interchange of intelligence, may 
also be quoted in this place. 

* Among the Russian words which 
the Japanese had set down in the lexi- 
con made at Matsmai, was dostoiny 
(worthy), which we had translated to 
them by meritorious, respectable, &c. 
We never entered intocritical illustrations 
of words, knowing that it would be no 
easy task to make our pupils comprehend 
them. When the Japanese came to the 
word digne, which in the French 
Russian dictionary was unluckily ex- 
emplified by the phrase, “ worthy of the 
gallows,” they immediately eonchaitel 
that the gallows must be some high office, 
or distinguished reward. Notwithstand- 
ing all the pains we took to elucidate 
the meaning of the word gallows, the 
Japanese could not easily extricate them- 
selves from the confusion of ideas in 
which they wereinvolved by the different 
definitions—* A worthy, meritorious 
man, worthy of the gallows,’ was an 
association which they had formed’ in 
their minds, and which they repeated 
with amazement. We employed all 
our knowledge of the Japanese language, 
aod summoned all 
powers to facilitate our explanations to 
the interpreters; and we were obliged 
to quote a number of examples, in which 
the word worthy corresponded in signi- 
fication with the several translations 
given of it, and was made to apply to 
very different objects. 

One of Captain Golownin’s examina- 
tions furnish another amusing instance of 
this kind. He was asked his name and 
family name. 

“The question (says he) gave us not 
a little trouble. Alexei, who expressed 
himself very imperfectly in Russian, 
asked what tuil has your name ? (In the 
Kurile language there is only one word 
for tail and ending.) We could not 
comprehend aa ne meant, until at 
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last, by a happy thought, he explained 
himself by an example :—‘ [ am called 
Alexei,’ said he, ‘ but my name has the 
tail Maksimytch, what ytch have you 
got?’ We had great difficulty with other 
questions, and often, after an hour's ex- 
planation with him, we remained just as 
wise as we were at first.” 

With regard to the Japanese division 
of time, it is extraordinary: we find it 
stated : “ At this time (1812) the Japa- 
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To measure time, they employ a small 
beam of wood, the upper part of which 
is covered with glue and whitewashed ; 
a narrow groove is made in the glue, and 
filled with a vegetable powder, which 
burns very slowly ; on each side of this 
groove, at certain distances, there are 
holes bored for the purpose of nails be- 
ing putinto them. By these holes the 
length of the day and night hours is 
determined for the space of six mouths, 


nese new year commenced on the Ist of from the spring to the winter equinox. 


February. As they reckon by lunar 
years, but supply the difference between 
the lunar and solar reckoning by adding 
a thirteenth month to each year of the 
proper number, for that intercalation, 
their new year’s day corresponds every 
nineteenth year with the solar new year. 

“*The Japanese occupy an entire 
month in celebrating the new year; 
though the period of the festival, strictly 
speaking, is only from the new to the 
full moon, ora fortnight. During this 
period the courts are closed ; all labour 
and business suspended, and nothing 
except visiting and feasting is thought 
of; but in the remaining half of the 
month the more industrious resume their 
occupations. The new year is the 
principal festival in the calendar of the 
Japanese, They, therefore, make ex- 
traordinary preparations at its approach, 
and procure new clothes for it, as we do 
at Easter. Custom requires that each 
person should visit all his acquaintances 
in the place in which he resides, and 
send letters of congratulation to those 
who are at a distance. 

“The Japanese divided the day into 
twelve hours, reckoning six from sun-rise 
to sun-set; consequently the hours are 
not always equal, when the day is longer 
than the night, the day hours are the 
longest, and when the night is longer 
than the day, the night hours are longest. 


During the other six months the rule is 
inverted, the day becoming night hours, 
and the night day hours. ‘The Japanese 
ascertain the length of a day hour, and 
mark it off with nails; they then fill the 
groove with powder, set light to it at 
noon, and thus measure their time. The 
beam is kept in a box, which is laidin a 
dry place; but the changes of the 
weather have, aotwithstanding, a great 
influence on this kind of time-keeper. 
“The Japanese day begins at mid- 
night, at which time the clock strikes nine, 
alter having given three strokes, as it 
were to denote the being about to strike. 
These three strokes precede every hour. 
One hour after midnight the clock strikes 
eight, the next hour sevea, at sunrise siz, 
then five and four, and at noon again 
nine. One hour after mid-day eight, 
two hours after mid-day seven, at sunset, 
siz, then five, and finally four. At 
midnight thenew day commences. The 
hours are struck in the following manner : 
first, one stroke; in a minute and a half, 
a secoud stroke; and immediately a 
third. These three warning strokes 
announce that the hour is about to be 
struck. In the space of a minute and a 


half after, the striking of the hour begins. 


The strokes succeed each other at the 
intervals of fifteen seconds, except the 
two last, which follow more rapidly, as 
if to notify that the hour is struck,” 
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From the Monthly Magazine, December, 1817. 

A RRLIGIOUS MARTYR. 
O late as the 27th of Nov. 1816 a 
niece of the late Rajah of Tipperah 


burnt herself on the funeral pile of her poo 


husband. 
About four o’clock in the evening the 


procession made its appearance to the 


sound of martial music ; upon a cot ap- 
peared the corpse at full length, elegantly 
dressed fn the finest muslin, having his 
face painted after the manner of the Ruj- 
ts, and a star, made of numerous col- 
oured threads, and smalt thin pieces of 
bamboo, about the size of a thick darn- © 
ing needle, attached to-his-ear, Upoo 





the same cot, in a reclining posture, was 
his wife, superbly dressed in muslin and 
fine cloths ; her hair was loose and encir- 
cled with various wreaths of yellow flow- 
ers, and she had rings of pure gold in her 
ear and nose, and upon her wrists and 
ankles rings of pure silver. Numerous 
attempts were made by her relations to 
dissuade her from the rash step she was 
about to take, but to no purpose, At 
length, the night fast approaching, va- 
riouscoolies were employed to dig a hole 
in the ground, during the making of which 
she made inquiries as to its exactness, 
She observed there was not a sufficien 
of wood to keep up a large fire till day- 
light,and then directed her Brahmin con- 
fessor to get seven Suparee trees, which 
being brought, she descended from the 
cot, placed a number of cowries in a 
cloth, which she distributed to her own 
caste, repeating a small sentence from 
the Vedas, and receiving for answer the 
Ram, Hori, Ram, Khrishao, Hori. She 
then bathed, and walked round the fun- 
eral pile, which was about six feet long 
and four broad, three times. She was 
again bathed ; and distributed her wear- 
ing apparel, but retained her ornaments, 
She again walked four times, in all sev- 
en, round the pile, and was again bathed, 
She then advanced to the pile and spoke 
to her female relations, recommending 
them to follow her example, desired a 


Brahmin to give her a black Pigeon, and joyments, her person is angelic, and her. 


resolutely stepped upon the pile. ‘The 
eorpse of her deceased husband was then 
brought and placed close to her, which 
she clasped in her arms and kissed; then 
desired her friends to make no delay. 
Fire was now communicated to the pile 
amid loud shouts from the spectators, 
and the clangour of music, and, although 
the flame was very bright, yet fora time 
it was completely hidden from the sight 
by showers of short hamboos which were 
thrown into it by the by-standers, both 
Hindoos and Musselmen. She wasa 
most beautiful woman and very fair. 


a 


From the Literary Panorama, February 1818. 

ORIGIN OF THE WORD LADY. 
Grave dissertations upon words are 
sot better than pompous inanity ; we 
shall, therefore be brief. ‘The term La- 
dy, (which Johnson derives from the 
Saxon) was sometimes bestowed on wo- 
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men of fortune, even before their hus- 
bands had received any title that could 
confer that distinction upon them, The 
cause we apprehend to have heen this : 
“It was formerly the custom, and a cus- 
tom more “ honourable in the observ-~ 
ance than the breach,” for those whom 
fortune had blessed with affluence to 
live constantly at their manor-houses in 
the country, where once a week, or of- 
tener, the lady of the manor used to dis- 
tribute with her own hands a certain 
quantity of bread. She was hence de- 
nominated, by those who shared her 
bounty, loff-day ay, which in Saxon, signi- 
fies the bread giver. A gradual corrup- 
tion in the mode of pronouncing this 
word has produced the modern Lady ; 
and, perhaps, from this hospitable cus- 
tom arose the practice universally exist- 
ing, that ladies serve the meat at their 
own tables, 
LEARNED WOMEN. 

One of Daniel De Foe’s projects was 
an academy for the education of women. 
Of the effects of education on females, 
and the evils resulting from the want of 
it, he expresses his opinion in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


“ A well-bred woman and well taught,’ 


furnished with the additional accom- 
plishments of knowledge and behaviour, 
is acreature without comparison. Her 
society is the emblem of sublimer en- 


conversation heavenly. She is all softness 
and sweetness; peace, love, wit, and 
delight. She is every way suitable toe 
the sublimest wish; and the man that 
bas such a one to his portion has noth- 
ing to do but rejoice in her and be 
thankful. On the other hand, suppose 
her to be the same woman, and deprived 
of the benefit of education, and it 
foliows thus:—If her temper be 
want of education makes her soft and 
easy; her wit, for want of teaching, 
renders her impertinent and talkative ; 
her knowledge, for want of judgment 
and experience, makes her fanciful and 
whimsical. Ifher temper be bad, want 
of breeding makes her worse; and she 
grows haughty, insolent, and loud. If 
she be passionate, want of manners 
makes her a termagant and a scold, 
whieh is much as one with a lunatic. If 


she be proud, want of discretion (which 
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§6 A High House—Poor Jack—Remarkable Sagacity of the Dog. [vor 3 


is still ill-breeding) makes her conceited, 
fantastic, and ridiculous, and from these 
she degenerates to be turbulent, clamor- 
@us, noisy and nasty.” 


A HIGH HOUSE. 


A French ambassador, who was a very 
tall man, received an appointment to the 
court of James J. After his introduction, 
the King asked Lord Bacon what he 
thought of him—* he appears,” said the 
philosopher, “like a very high house, 
the upper story of which is generally 
worst finished.” 

POOR JACK. 


It was at Portsmouth-point that the 
poor child of a dissolute and profligate 
sailor importuned his unhappy father for 
some bread, when the abandoned wretch, 
in a fit of intoxication, it is supposed, 
spurned him from him with his foot, and 
he fell into the sea, where he disappeared, 
and was thought to be drowned. ‘The 
hand of Providence was, however, his 
protection. By clinging to a raft he 
floated till he was picked up by a vessel 
then under weigh. The child could 
ealy tell them his name was Jack, but 
the humanity of the crew led them to 
take careofhim. Poor Jack, as he grew 
up, was promoted to wait on the officers, 
received instruction easily, was quick 
and steady, and served in some actions. 
In the last year he was appointed to the 
care ofthe wounded seamen. Jack had 
previously also formed an acquaintance 
with some religious sailors, and became 
truly pious. His notice was theretore 
naturally attracted to a wounded sailor 
with a Bible under his pillow, and who, 
approaching his end, presented it to the 
lad, telling him it was the instrument of 
his conversion. One thing, however, 
weighed heavily on his conscience—he 
had been guilty of the murder of his 
child. He then related the circumstance 
above referred to, and Jack recognized 
in the dying sailor his own father. It is 
needless to attempt, as it is impossible to 
describe, the scene of mutual joy, 
affection, and gratitude to heaven, which 
now took place, After the death of his 
father Jack returned to land, left the 
pautical profession, and in the course of 
years became a dissenting minister. 

This story, of course, drew tears of 
joy and sympathy from all who heard it 





when first related, which was at a meet- 
ing of the Bible Society, in or near Lon- 
don: and the narrator closed, bowing to 
the Chair, in these impressive words— 
“ J, Sir, am Poor Jack !” 

CANINE SAGACITY. 

Amongst the numerous instances of 
kind affection natural to this race of the 
brute creation, may be added the follow- 
ing :—A gentleman, on Monday evening, 
Nov.7,1817,was returning fromHackney 
toLondon with his dog; on their arrival 
at Hare-street-fields, Bethnal-green, the 
dog left his master to go to a pond in 
the field, whilst his master proceeded on 
his journey. ‘The dog shortly after ran 
with the utmost fury after him, and 
was labouring under an anxiety that his 
master could not account for. On his 
paying little heed to him, he laid hold of 
the skirt of his coat, as if to bid him 
foliow him, which he did; he followed 
the dog to the pond in Hare-field, when 
after running about for some time, he 
plunged in and swam tothe opposite 
side, and, after staying under water for 
some seconds, rose with something, 
which was ascertained to be the bonnet 
of a woman.—This astonishing the 
master, he encouraged him to go in 
again, which he did, but his efforts 
proved useless, till being sent in a third 
time, nearly exhausted, after staying un- 
der water for some minutes, he rose 
with the body of a deceased young 
woman, having a firm hold of her by 
the hair of the back part of the head. 
This sight produced an emotion on the 
minds of the many spectators, who 


’ witnessed the circumstance, that is un- 


describable. After arriving with the 
object of his pursuit, he laid her on the 
bank, on which place he laid himself, 
apparently in a state of inanition, but 
was soon recovered by his master’s and 
other assistance, and appeared highly 
delighted with the task he had completed. 
The body was conveyed to the parish 
workhouse, for the Coroner’s inquest. 
ANECDOTE OF A RUSSIAN PRINCESS. 
Many of our readers are doubtless ac- 
quainted with the name of the Swiss doc- 
tor Michael Scuppach, of Lengnau, in 
the Emmenthal, who was highly cele- 
brated, and much in vogue in the last 
century. He is mentioned by Archdea- 
con Coxe, in his Travels in Switzerland, 
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who himself consulted him. There was 
a time when people of destinction and 
fortune came to him, particularly from 
France and Germany, and even from 
more distant countries ; and innumera- 
ble are the cures which he performed 
upon patients given up by the regular 
physcians. ‘There were once assembled 
in Michael Schuppach’s laboratory, a 
great many distinguished persons from all 
parts of the world ; partly to consult him, 
and partly out of curiosity ; and among 
them many French ladies and gentlemen, 
and a Russian prince, with his daughter, 
whose singular beauty attracted general 
attention. A young French marquis at- 
tempted, for the amusement of the ladies, 
to display his wit on the miraculous Doc- 
tor; but the latter, though not much ac- 
quainted with the French language, an- 
swered so pertinently, that the marquis 
had not the laugh on his side. During 
this conversation, there entered an old 
peasant, meanly dressed, with a snow 
white beard, a neighbour of Schuppech. 
Schuppach directly turned away form his 
great company, to his old neighbour, and 
hearing that his wife was ill, set about 
preparing the necessary medicine for her, 
without paying much attention to his 
more exalted guests, whose business he 
did not think so pressing. The marquis 
was now deprived of one subject of his 
wit, and therefore chose for his butt the 
old man, who was waiting while his 
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neighbour Michael was preparing some-~ 
thing for hisold Mary. After many sil- 
ly jokes on his long white beard, he of- 
fered a wager of twelve louis d’ors, that 
none of the ladies would kiss the old dir- 
ty looking fellow. ‘The Russian princess 
hearing these words, made a sign to her 
attendant, who brought her a plate. The 
princess put twelve louisd’ors on it, and 
bad it carried to the marquis, who of 
course could not decline adding twelve 
others, Then the fair Russian went ? 
to the old peasant with the long beard, 
and sajd, ‘“* Permit me, venerable father, 
to salute you after the fashion of my coun- 
try.” Saying this, she embraced him, 
and gave hima kiss. She then present- 
ed him the gold which was on the plate, 
with these words, “ Take this as a re- 
membrance of me, and as a sign that the 
Russian girls think it their duty to hon- 
our old age.” 

Anecpotr.—A German manufac- 
turer of translations, says, in his tranla- 
tion of the article Charles I. (from the 


French Dictionnaire Biographique) “The — 


anniversary of the death of Charles the 
First is still observed in England by a 
young general!” (In the French it 
stands, Par un jeline général ; by a ge- 
neral fast.) This is a pretty fair counter- 
part to the blunder of a certain “ Doer 
into English” of a French work on Che- 


‘mistry, who translated “ La précipita- 


tion per se,” The Persian precipitate ! 








From the Literary Gazette. 


FEMALE INTREPIDITY. 


From L’ Ermite en Provence. 


MADE the journey from Agen to 

Montauban (says M. Jouy,) in com- 
pany with a handsome young lady, whom 
I will call Madame D’Ettivale, in order 
to come near to her name, without nam- 
ing her: sheis a French woman in the 
whole force, in the whole extent, in the 
whole grace of the term: the words 
charme and entrainement would have 
been invented for her. I do not think 
that there exists a heart which beats high- 
er at the ideas of glory, of misfortune, of 
country ; and I venture to affirm, that if 
there are in France a hundred thousand 
men like that woman, we may be with- 


eut uneasiness respecting the future. [ 
i Avaenevm. Vol. 3. 


do not know what this lady thinks of love, 
nor how she speaks of it, (it is a question 
upon which people do not understand 
each other at the two extremities of life) ; 
but I do not hesitate to adduce her as a 
living refutation of the reproach which 
Montaigne, La Rochefaucault,and Beau- 
marchais, have cast upon women, that 
they do not know real (riendship between 
themselves. Madame D’Ettivale has a 
female friend of her own age, several of 
whose letters she has shown me. _ Ii they 
should be one day published, I would 
not answer for their dispossessing Mad- 
ame de Sevigné of the epistolary sceptre, 
which she holds by prescriptive admirer 
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tion; but I am certain that people will 
find in them sentiments which are just 
and natural, even in their exaltation ; and 
the expression of an ardent soul, which 
discharges itself into the bosom of a friend 
without thinking of the opinions of the 
great world, for which such letters are 
not written, ‘The history of these two 
ladies, which is connected with the prin- 
cipal events of the revolution, would fur- 
ish an excellent chapter of manners; but 
independently of the secrecy which we 
owe to confidential communications, this 
Narrative would throw me back into the 
whirlpool of the capital, which I have 
quitted fora time. I will confine my- 
self to relating the travelling adventure 
which gave birth to a friendship of which 
few instances would be found among the 
men of any age or country. 

Madame Elenore de Monbrey (this is 
the name of Madame D’Ettivale’s friend) 
had a mere general acquaintance with her 
when they made a journey together, 
some years ago, to Bagneres, where they 
were going to take the waters. Madame 
D’Etuvale had with her, her daughter, 
eight years old, whose beauty begins to 
be talked of in the world. A singular 
conformity of taste, of opinions, (which 
at that time were only sentiments) and 
which the intimacy of a few days devel- 
oped, had already laid the foundation for 
an union between these two young ladies, 
which was soon to be cemented by a 
horrible event. 

A few leagues on the way from Bag- 
neres to Luchon, on seeing a steep road, 
which made it necessary to put a drag on 
the wheels of their carriage, Madame de 


Monbrey proposed to her companion to’ 


descend the mountain on foot. The 
latter fearing the fatigue more than the 
danger of the road, entrusted her daughter 
to the care of a maid servant, and re- 
mained alone in the carriage. The road 
passed, for about a hundred toises, be- 
tween two precipices, thedepth of which 
was concealed by the hedges and brush- 
wood which covered the edge. The 
little girl holding the servant by the hand, 
was walking ina path worn on the side 
of the road. Madame de Monbrey, 
who had taken the other side of the 
road, was a few steps before them: 
suddenly a piercing shriek is heard—she 
turns, and sees the servant stretched upon 


Extraordinary Instance of Female Intrepidity. 
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the ground, writhing in convulsions of 
despair. She runs up—the child is 
still rolling down a precipice above a 
hundred feet deep: without hesitating 
an instant—without reflecting on the 
dreadful danger which she braves—a 
young, weak, and delicate woman de- 
scends, or rather rushesdown, this abyss; 
directing herself in her descent by the 
cries of the unfortunate little girl, who is 
hanging to the branches of an old 
willow, suspended over the pointed rocks 
which line the bottom of the abyss. The 
heroic Eleonore, te whom nature, at 
this moment, gives a degree of strength 
which she will perhaps never feel again, 
disengages the child, seizes with her teeth 
the collar of her frock, makes her ascend 
before her, and helding by the briars and 
thorns, which tear in vain her face and 
hands, she succeeds, after an hour’s 
supernatural efforts, in restoring the 
child to her mother, whom the postillion, 
who held her in his arms, had alone 
prevented from throwing herself down 
the precipice. I shall say nothing of the 
painful and transporting scene which 
followed the unhoped-for re-union. I 
was not witness to it ; and there are, be- 
sides, situations in life, which it is suffi- 
cient to indicate in order to describe 
them. 
asieapiinie 
MADAME DESHOULIERES, 
The French Poetess. 
HIS lady was much admired as a 
- poetess by her countrymen, yet ex- 
cept her pastorals, the subjects chosen 
by her are little interesting ; and rather 
evince strength of mind than harmony of 
verse, or delicacy of feeling. Indeed 
they are what might have been expect- 
ed trom a character endued with the self- 
possession displayed in the following ad- 
venture, in which she conducted herself 
with an intrepidity and coolness which 
would have done honour to a hero. 
Madame Deshoulieres was invited by 
the Count and Countess de Larneville 
to pass some time at their chateau, sev- 
eral leagues from Paris. On her arrival 
she was freely offered the choice of all 
the bed-chambers in the mansion, except 
one, which, from the strange noises that 
had been for some time nocturnally heard 
within it, was generally believed to be 
haunted, and as such had been deserted. 
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Madame Deshoulieres was no sooner 
informed of this circumstance by her 
friends, than to their great surprise and 
terror she immediately declared her reso- 
lution of occupying this dreaded room 
in preference to any other. The Count 
looked aghast as she disclosed this de- 
termination, and in a tremulous voice 
entreated her to give up so rash an in- 
tention, since, however brave curiosity 
might at present make her, it was more 
than probable that in her present situa- 
tion she would pay for its gratification 
with her life. The Countess observing 
that all that her husband said failed of 
intimidating the high spirited Madame 
Deshoulieres, now added her persuasions 
to divert her friend from an enterprise 
from which the bravest man might shrink 
appalled. ‘ What have we not to fear 
then,” she added, “ for a woman on the 
eve of becoming a mother? Let me 
conjure you if not for your own sake, for 
that of your unborn infant, give up your 
daring plan.” All these arguments re- 
peated over and over again were ipsufli- 
cient to shake the determined purpose of 
the adventurer. Her courage rose su- 
perior to these representations of the dan- 
gers to which she was going to expose 
herself, because she was convinced that 
they owed their colouring to superstition 
acting upon weak minds—she entertain- 
ed no faith in the “ fleshly arm” of a 
departed spirit, and from an immaterial 
one her life was safe. Her noble host 
and hostess pleaded, pitied, blamed, but 
at length yielded to her wish of taking 
possession of the haunted chamber. 
Madame Deshoulieres found it grand 
and spacious—the windows dark from 
the thickness of the walls—the chimney 
antique and of cavernous depth. As 
soon as Madame was undressed, she 
stepped into bed, ordered a large candle 
to be placed in a bracket which stood 
on a stand near it, and enjoining her 
femme de chambre to shut the door se- 
curely, dismissed ber. Having provid- 
ed herself with a book according to cus- 
tom, she calmly read her usual time, then 
sunk to repose—from this she was soon 
roused by a noise at her door—it open- 
ed and the sound of footsteps succeeded, 
Madame Deshoulieres immediately de- 
cided that this must be the supposed 
ghost, and therefore addressed it with an 
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assurance that, if it hoped to frighten her 
from her purpose of detecting the impos- 
tor which had created such foolish 
alarm throughout ‘the castle, it would 
find itself disappointed in the attempt, 
for she was resolutely bent on penetrat- 
ing and exposing it at all hazards. ‘This 
threat she reiterated to no purpose, for 
no answer was returned, At length the 
intruder came in contact with a large 
screen, which it overturned so near the 
bed, that getting entangled in the cur- 
tains, which played loosely on their rings, 
they returned a sound so sharp, that any 
one undgr the influence of fear would 
have taken for the shrill scream of an un- 
quiet spirit, but Madame was perfectly 
undismayed, as she afterwards declared. 
On the contrary, she continued to inter- 
rogate the nocturnal visitor whom she 
suspected to be one of the domestics, 
but, it still maintained an unbroken si- 
lence, though nothing could be less quiet 
in its movements, for it now ran against 
the stand on which stood the heavy can- 
die and candlestick, which fell with a 
thundering noise. In fine, tired of all 
these exertions, it cawe and rested itself” 
against the foot of the bed. Madame 
Deshoulieres was now more decidedly 
called upon to evince all that firmnes of 
mind and intrepidity of spirit of which 
she had boasted—and well did she jus- 
tify the confidence she had placed in her 
own courage, for still retaining her self- 
possession she exclaimed, “ Ah, now I 
shall ascertain what thou art,” at the 
same time she extended both her hands 
towards the place against which she felt 
that the intruder was resting. They 
came in contact with two soft velvety 
ears, which she firmly grasped, deter- 
mined to retain them till day should lend 
its light to discover to whom or to what 
they belonged. Madame found her pa- 
tience put to some tial, but not her 
strength, for nothing could be more un- 
resisting and quiet than the owner of the 
imprisoned ears. Day at length releas- 
ed her from the awkward, painful posi- 
tion in which she had remained for so 
many hours, and discovered her prison- 
er to be Gros- Blanc, a large dog belong- 
ing to the chateau, and as worthy, if faith 
and honesty deserve the title, as any of 
its inhabitants, 





Far from montng ame 
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had so long kept him, he licked the 
hands which he believed had been kind- 
ly keeping his ears warm all night; 
while Madame Deshoulieres enjoyed a 
hearty laugh at this ludicrous end to an 
adventure, for the encounter of which 
she had braced her every nerve. 

In the meantime the Count and Coun- 
tess, wholly given up to their fears, had 
found it impossible to close their eyes 
during the night. The trial to which 
their friend had exposed herself, grew 
more terrible to their imagination the 
more they dwelt upon it, till they at 
length persuaded themselves that death 
would be the inevitable consequence. 
With these forebodings they proceeded 
as soon as it was light to the apartinent 
of Madame Deshoulieres—scarcely had 
they courage to enter it, or to speak 
when they had done so. From this 
state of petrifaction they were revived 
by their friend undrawing her curtains, 
and paying them the compliments of the 
morning with a triumphant look. She 
then related all that had passed with an 
impressive solemnity, and having roused 
intense cariosity to know the catastrophe, 
she smilingly pointed to Gros-Bisnc, as 
she said to the Count, “ There is the 
nocturnal visitor whom you have so long 
taken for the ghost of your mother ;” for 
such he had concluded it from having 
been the last person who had died in the 
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chateau. The Count regarded his wife 
—then the dog—and blushed deeply, 
not knowing whether it were better to 
laugh or be angry. But Madame, who 
possessed a commanding manner, which 
at the same time awed and convinced, 
ended this state of irresolution by saying, 
“No, no, Monsieur, you shal! no lon- 
ger continue in an illusion which long 
indulgence has endeared to you. I will 
complete my task and emancipate your 
mind from the shackles of superstition, 
by proving to you that all which has so 
long disturbed the peace of your family 
has arisen from natural causes. Mad- 
ame arose, made her friends examine 
the lock of the door, the wood of which 
was so decayed as to render the locking 
it useless, against a very moderate degree 
of strength. This facility of entrance 
had been evidently the cause of Gros- 
Blanc, who liked not sleeping out of 
doors, making choice of thisroom. The 
rest is easily accounted for, Gros-Blanc 
smelt, and wished to possess himself of 
the candle, in attempting which he com- 
mitted all the blunders and caused all 
the noises which has annoyed me this 
night, and he would have taken posses- 
ton of my bed also if he had not given 
me an opportunity of seizing his ears. 
Thus are the most simple events magni- 
fied into omens of fearful and supernat- 
ural augury. 
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THE MONT CERVIN 
‘ TO THE REPUBLIC OF THE VOSGES : 
A JEU D ESPRIT, WRITTEN IN THE ALPS, FOR THE BENEFIT OF SWISS TRAVELLERS. 
From the London Literary Gazette, December 1817. 


HAVE heard, O Vosges, that you 

envy us, your relations in the south. 
I will state to you briefly our condition, 
political, social, and moral; and will 
leave you to judge whether you have 
good grounds for envy or not. 

Know, then, that our state is a king- 
dom. Our King Blanco,* of gigantic 
stature, domineers over all of us. He 
may be easily recognized, for he wears 
more powder than all his attendants. He 
keeps numerous mistresses ;—some say 
that La Charmoz is the favourite ; some, 


la piquante Dru ; some, la Montanvert ; 





again, Mademoiselle Argentiére, so 








Mont Blanc. 


called from her always wearing a white 
turban ofa silvery Justre. I suspect she 
is the reigning favourite, for it is certain 
that to be coéffée al Argentiére is a 
sure passport of recommendation at his 
court. Like most sovereigns, he has 
some dwarfs in attendance ; among them 
is a negro boy, who goes by the name of 
Téte-noire. He has also a porter con- 
stantly in waiting, emphatically styled 
le Géant. His mistresses are famous for 
their needle-work, which is handed 
about to the courtiers, and admired. 
When they speak of their work, it is 
usual for them to say, “ Ah! c'est 


9 


aiguille de la Dru! de la Charmoz: 
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meaning their work, Our monarch 
breaks out in great swellingst in bis 
lower parts, which are always | increasing 
in size. He suffers too from goitres 
about the neck. He is. noted jor his 
gourmandise, Never was he known to 
pass a day without his goéler, <A 
particular butier always attends him at 
these repasts, who goes by the name of 
Bionassey, and for “this reason :—one 
day, as his majesty was entering his 
superb rotunda, called Le Dome du 
Goiiter, he saw this butler busily em- 
ployed in arranging a profusion of ices 
on the side-board. ‘The king, eyeing 
him archly, said, “ Mais nous en avons 
bien assez, jespére; c'est wne mer !f 
bien assez !” repeating his words with 
emphasis. ‘“ Owi, Sire, bien assez,” 
replied the butler, who from that bour 
has been always called Bien assez, 
gradually corrupted into Bionassey.§ 
Beyond the rotunda is a superb saloon, 
where his majesty holds his greater court.* 
It is here that he presents himself io all 
his magnificence; and no foreigner is 
introduced to him without being struck 
by his imposing appearance. ‘There is 
a spacious corridor, leading to this 
saloon, called the Veni; and for this 
reason; you must Laon O Vosges, 
that some years since, there was a violent 
contention in our state, respecting the 
right to the throne. Blanco’s right, 
however, was, after long doubt, clearly 
ascertained ; neither do I think it likely 
it will ever again be called in question. 
As soon asour political broils had ceased, 
and the result in favour of Blanco was 
confirmed, our monarch thundered 
through the corridor these emphatic 
words : “ Veni, vidi, vici !” and from 
that hour, this passage, leading to the 
greater court, has been always called 
the Veni,@ the first of the three memora- 
ble words which the king used to ex- 
press-his triumph. Westward of the 
palace, is his majesty’s bakehouse, well 
furnished with ovens ; || the chief baker 





+ Le Glacier des Bossons. 
¢ La Grande Mer de Giace. 


§ Le Glacier de Bionassey, attached to the Dome du 
Gouter. 


* Courmayeur, on the Italian side of Mont Blane. 
| The Val Veni, leading to Courmayeur. 
@ Le Col des Fours. 


is one of our most respectableindividuals ; 

he is always seen lifting his head to 
heaven, expressive of fervent devotion ; 
and he is only known by that best of all 
titles, the Good Man.§ One day, as he 
was superintending his business at the 
bake-house, a violent wind, no uncom- 
mon thing in our territory, arose ; his 
white hat, which he bad put carelessly 
on, was biown off, and hurried to a con- 
siderable distance; the spot where it 
fell, has ever since been called Chapiw,|j 
corrupted, I imagine, from chapeau. 
Beyond the bake-house, is an elevated 
walk, where the ladies of our court take 
the air; it commands a noble view, and 
goes by the name of the Ladies’ Terrace* 
| must not omit to inform you, that his 
majesty has a smaller saloon, where he 
exhibits himself with less pomp. It is 
called Chamouny, and for this reason : 
you must know that several porters are 
here in constant attendance, to show 
strangers the curiosities of the palace, 
agd, like others, are always fee’d. It 
happened that a poor fellow, who wus 
showa the palace, only had one pieee 
of coin in his pocket, which proved to 
be base metal. The porter demanded 
another with a menacing tone. The 
poor fellow took tohis heels and escaped, 
all the porters following bim with their 
sticks, and vociferating loudly, ** Sham 
money! Sham money!” and from this 
incident, the saloon has always been 
called Sham money, gradually altered 
into Chamouny. So true it is, O Vosges, 
that trifling causes give rise to great 
names; for note well that the origin of 
Chamouny i is only a forgery. Our king 
has also a garden,t which he keeps 
much to himself. It is very difficult of 
access, and he often puts his courtiers 
out of breath, who go to pay their re- 
spects to him there. Round it are many 
ice-houses, ‘ Fatrele voyage du jardin” 

has almost passed into a proverb, at our 
court, and is applied to persons who un- 
dertake any thing difficult. The king is 
very childish and wanton in his sports, 
often throwing great stones and snow- 





§ Le Bonhomme, overlooking the Col des Fours, 


| Le chalet de Chapiu, at the foot of the Bonhomme. 


* Le Plan des Dames. 
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balls for his amusement. When re- 
proached with his wantonness in injur- 
ing the trees, he answers, frowning, 
“ Is there, then, any crime in playing at 
nine-pins?” Forgive me, O Vosges, for 
dwelling on these trifles; but no doubt 
you are aware that the least things about 
a court become matters of importance. 
Near our monarch, resides the two 
Bernards,* strict methodists, and we call 
them the Saints. The younger brother 
is a good little fellow enough, aud we 
nick-name him Le Petit Saint. The 
elder is very kind to sick or distressed 
travellers, They are often seen with 
their powdered heads at a great bow- 
window,t admiring the prospect which 
their house commands, 

An old maiden lady lives near them, 
who passes most of her time in weeping 
over the miseries of this sinful world, 
Her name is La Dolente;{ she is iati- 
mately connected with the Bernards, but 
no one ever entertained the slightest 
suspicion of any thing wrong. The tears 
she sheds are incessant. She always 
carries a fan§ in ber hand; and she is 
much looked up to. 

Not far from the Bernards, resides my 
friend Combin. He is a fine personable 
fellow enough; but wastes his manhood 
in ogling with his mistress, Mademoiselle 
Chermontane.|| It is always his chére 
Chermontane, and nothing else. He is 
often seen combing his head for his 
Chermontane. The quantity of powder 
which falls from this operation, is pro- 
digious. He has a barber, a_hard- 
breathing fellow, whom he nick-names 
Boreas, and who never fails to apply 
fresh powder with his puff. They both 
live very retired: report says that his 
concubine is very pale and beautiful, but 
with a heart as coid asice. Near him 
resides one of our worst characters; un- 
fortunately for the reputation of our 
neighbourhood, his notoriety is great: 
we call him Le Vilain, or in our dialect, 
Le Velan. 

Beyond my friend Combin, lives 





* Le Grand et le Petit Saint Bernard. 

+ Le Col des Fenetres, near the Grand Saint Ber- 
nard. 

¢ Le Mont Dolente, near the Col de Ferret. 

§ De Glacier de L’Eventail, shaped like a fan, and 
atiached to the Mont Dolente. 

. aie Chormentane glacier, which falls from the 

bin. 
q Le Mont Velan. 
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another profligate; he too keeps a 
mistress, whom he plagues much; she 
oes by the name of La Tourmentée.* 
etteg however, says, that she is at- 
tached to him. After him, comes your 
humble servant, and his wife Rosa.t She 
is a full-blown rose indeed. I do not 
mean to praise myself; or my wife; but 
the truth is, we do all we can to coun- 
teract the depravity of the neighbourhood 
by our example. We live, in short, as 
man and wife should do, always together. 
Next door to us, lives Madame Fee.t 
As she keeps much to herself, the 
neighbours accuse her of witchcraft. 
Perhaps, after all, it is only a Conte de 
Fée. Close to her is a morose§ old 
gentleman, who lives very retired, and 
is hardly ever visited.—Beyond him, 
resides a stripling, who is so stmple as to 
suffer the children to play at leap-frog 
over his back; we call him Simplon, 
which is short for Simpleion. He is 
universally cut. I should like to see 
the brats make me stoop my back. One 
snow-ball filliped at them by my little 
finger, should soon bring them to their 
senses. | 
I am glad at last to be able to name 
that real ornament of our society, my 
venerable friend Gothard. He and the 
two Bernards are the only saints we 
have among us. He is an excellent 
creature; and never fails to show the 
greatest hospitality to strangers, whe 
frequently go both to see him, and the 
noble view which his house commands. 
At the opposite side of our street, is a 
school of mischievous brats, whe are 


‘often seen to pelt people with stones 


and snow-balls. We call them the 
little devils. We want a new system 
of education for these refractory imps. 
Gothard, the Bernards, and myself, - 
are much hurt when we reflect on the 
state of our morals. ‘The truth is, very 





* LeGlacier Tourmentee, ,attached to the Col d’ 
Oren. 

+ Le Mont Rosa. 

¢ Le Mont Fee, 

§ Le Montemoro, 

|| Cervin, however, brags a little too hastily ; for 
the Col du Cervinis occasionally passed by merchants 
who transport wine from Chatillon, on the Dora ; as 
the author, in his passage up the romantic valley of 
St. Nicholas, witnessed. The passage of the Col is the 
highest in Europe ; it rises not ‘ess than 10,284 feet 
above the sea. 

q Les Diabdlerets, lesser wountains, N. E, of the 
Valais. Some of these imps, yowever, rise not less 
than 8000 feet above the sea, 
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many of us are cuckolds. 
that wench Jungfrau, who resides nearly 
opposite to me ; she married a fine young 
fellow, eager to win her hand. What 
was the consequence? She cuckolded 


There is roar of laughter against him, and thought 
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it an excellent joke: for my part, I 
thought it wretched, and could only turn 
away from the wench in disgust. How- 
ever, from that hour, this stripling has 


him immediately.* About the time of been always known under the name of 


her marriage, too, itis notorious that she 
was brought to bed of éwins,t the fruit 
of an illicit amour with a tall bloomlesst 
fellow. It is, besides, pretty well known 
that she has a lech§ for aslippery youth, 
young Rodan, who, however, is French 
in heart, and swears he will have nothing 
todo with our sturdy lasses. In spite 
of her infamous conduct, she has the 
impudence to cail herself virgin. 

Close to her, lives Finsteraar, very 
lax|| in his propensities, and not less 
vischiously@ inclined. At a party given 
one evening by that shameiess wench 
Jungfrau, at which were present Messrs. 
Nest, Furca, Eiger, Wetter, Shreck, and 
Finsteraar, she tauntingly asked: “I 
should like to know which of you gentle- 
men present do not wear horns. I have 
a way of proving whether you be cuckolds 
or no.” Refreshments were served ; 
iced water in abundance. She then 
produced several pair of horns. ‘ These 
horns,” she said, “ have a magical power 
in them ; if he to whose temples they are 
applied, be a real cuckold, there they will 
remain fixed ; if he be not, on applica- 
tion, they will instantly fall off’ So 
saying, she attached horns successively 
on Messrs. Nest, Kiger, Wetter, Shreck, 
and F'insteraar;—they remained im- 
moveably fixed. There happened, 
however, to be one young married 
fellow present, on whose temples the 
horns would not stand. Once, twice, 
and thrice, did Jungfrau apply them, 
and as often did they fall off. The 
wench, as barefaced a wanton as ever 
existed, instead of paying him a decent 
compliment, began to acoff at him: 
“Oh, oh! then I see we havea Feall- 
horn among us ; let us all learn to keep 
eur beds as undefiled as the pure Mr. 
Faylhora.” All the party joined ina 





* The Eigerhorn. 
+t The Gemini, vulgo Gemmi. 
4 The Blumiis Alp. 


§ The Aletch glacier, which falls from the Jungfrau 
to the Rhone. 


| Laa, a village in the Valais, opposite the Fin- 
steraar. 


q The Viech glacier, inclining from the Finsteraar. 


Fallhorn.* I took care that she should 
not make the experiment on me. 

I am known in ourstate by two names. 
My friends style me Cervin; my ene- 
mies, who want to make me a cuckold, 
call me Matterhorn. ‘This is a sarcasm, 
rather pointed, you willsay. But they 
cannot deny that I possess acuter partst 
than all the rest of our fraternity. No 
maiter, however, Aorn or no, since horns 
are so much the vogue. ‘The ill, if any, 
rests with my wife Kosa—my conscience 
is clear. 

In spite of all these iniquities, we are 
not strangers to more rational and inno- 
cent amusements. We have an Italian 
resident among us, who has opened a 
noble panorama of our territory; his 
name is Righi ;$ he exhibits it sometimes 
in a camera ftucida, sometimes in a 
camera obscura. 

Our laws are in a very bad state. Our 
judge, astern inexorable fellow, keeps 
aloof from us all, and had as lieve con- 
demn the innocent as the guilty. The 
little devils call-him Pontius Pilate.§ 
There isthat Rossberg, one of our puisné 
judges ; he presides at a horrid tribunal. 
At one session, he condemned upwards 
of 450 persons ; and no sooner had he 
pronounced the verdict, than they were 
executed.|| ‘Their houses, too, were 
razed to the ground. Himself the 
judge, the jury, and executioner! What 
think you of this, O Vosges? I was 
enjoying, one morning, a téle-a-téte with 
my friend, the elder Bernard. Ali of a 
sudden, we heard a shout of laughter 
from the little devils, On inquiring the 
cause of their mirth, we found that it 





* The Faulhorn, on the Lake of Brientz. 


+ The Mont Cervin is the most pointed of the Alps. 
This colossus, but little known, rises 13,854 feet above 
thesea. Itisa a pyramid, springing from a 
Col de Neige, the sides regulariy defined, and very 
similar in shape to the Pyramids of Sacara, in Egypt. 
In the opinion of the author, no other alp can be put 
in competition with the ma yeone singularity of the 
Cervin, So tutto in se stesso does he rise ! 

t Le Mont Righi, which commands the finest pano- 
ramic view of the Alps. 


§ Le Mont Pilate. 


| L’ecroulement du Ressberg, whieh happened im 
1306, and destroyed four villages and 450 peasants, 
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was occasioned by the report of Judge 


Rossberg’s cruel verdict, The report 
of a similar condemnation, from another 
stern judge, formerly made Tears fall, 
But mark the difference of the morals 
of the rising generation. Poor Bernard 
and myself were so shocked, we could 
only lift our beads to heaven in silence. 
You may easily imagine, O Vosges, 
that these dapraved habits of our society 
afflict me much. I endeavour, however, 
to console myself by having recourse to 
innocent recreations. I look after my 
Piedmontese and Swiss farms, which I 
water plenteously. When the weather 
is sultry, I throw on my loose grey night- 
gown, retire to my concert-room, and 
play a solo on my organ. J wish you 
could hear it. The fugues are strikingly 
fine; the diapasons sonorous and grand. 
My wife Rosa, and neighbour Combin, 
sometimes join me in a glee. 
q The town of Pleurs, in the Grisons, which, in 


1618, was destroyed by the fall of haifa mountain.— 
4800 people were buried alive. 


| von. $ 


I have heard that you people in the 
north have lately invented gas lights for 
your places of publicresort. Our concert- 
rooms are illuminated with electrioal, 
which, though not so lasting as gas, are 
far more brilliant. 

We suffer from a constant diuretic, 
and fill regularly a dozen immense 
basins,* besides many smaller. We 
have several attendantst in waiting, 
whose business it is to empty them 
regularly out ;—we keep them, never- 
theless, always full. 

I have now stated, O Vosges, a full 
account of ourcondition. You see you 
have nothing to envy. The cause of 
half our evils is the bad example set by 
our King Blanco. You are a wise 
people, for you form a republic ; and I 
doubt not that you area happier race 
than we, (Signed) CErvin. 

* Lakes Maggiore, Como, Garda, Lugano, Geneva, 
Lucerne, Thun, &e. &e. 


+ Rhine, Rhone, Adda, Tessino, Limmat, and 
Reuss. 
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From the London Monthly Magazine. 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
No. IV. 


ESTIMATE OF THE LITERARY CHARACTER 
OF THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


Vy E are disposed to think that the 

highest kinds of poetical genius 
may be divided into two classes—the 
ereative and the formative : and that it 
may even be asserted that the composi- 
tions of the latter are in general the 
most interesting and delightful. 

The creative endeavours to awaken 
particular trains of associations, by al- 
lusions never employed before ; while 
the formative addresses our ordinary 
sympathies, and makes use only of those 
allusions and images which experience 
has fitted to them, with as much truth 
and certainty of effect, as the keys of 


the piano-forte are adapted to the strings. p 


The productions of the one are justly 
called original; but the epithet of classi- 
cal is alone appropriate to the compo- 
sitions of the other. The former may 
be compared to the irregular melody of 
the wolian harp, awakened by impulses 
from the immediate breath of heaven ; 


and the latter to that delicious music 
which is called forth from the instruments 
of the orchestra by the touch and prac- 
tice of tasteful skill. Mr. Campbell 
belongs to tue formative class; and we 
think, without any exception, merits to 
be placed at the head of it. Gray and 
Collins, to whom, of all his predecessors 
in the English language, he approxi- 
mates the nearest, have distinctive pecu- 
liarities, that perhaps entitle them to be 
placed in the creative. But there is a 
crystalline perspicuity of manner, a 
musical perfectness of versification, and 
a variety in the imagery of the author of 
the Pleasures of Hope, which raise him 
eminently above either of the other two, 
whether we consider them by their 


" works collectively, or by those particular 


oems to which his bear the closest re- 
semblance—the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, or the Dirge on Thomson, 

As the poetical temperament takes its 
character from local circumstances, more 
than any other cast of mind, an inge- 
nious metaphysician might draw from, 
the works of Mr. Campbell, a proof of 
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the authenticity and originality of the race, it is somewhat remarkable that he 
poems of Ossian. For, although he was never attempts to excite that factitiousin~ 
not a native of the same part of the terest which is produced by descriptions 
Highlands, he was, from his earliest of departed manners and customs, and 
years, familiar with the same scenery, which can only be temporary, as the 
and with the notions and sentiments pe- taste for such researches is but a fashion. 
culiar to the Celtic race. It is owing to Were any proof requisite of his pure and 
this circumstance that he is so truly a classical taste, we would adduce this as 
national poet; for, strictly speaking, he the most decisive, as we should certainly 
is as such neither English nor Scottish; maintain his right to be placed at the 
his feelings and modes of thinking being head of the formative class of poets, 
altogether tinged with the genius of the by referringto the universality of the sym- 
Gael. The force of this expression can pathies to which he appeals. Religion, 
only be properly understood by those heroism, parental affection; the love of 
who are acquainted with the qualities of freedom, of kindred, and of country,— 
the Highland character ; a description of in one sentence ;—the limitless element 
which is not only a desideratum in litera- of love, in all its purest modifications 
ture, but deserves the pen of a T'acitus, and chastest forms, is the theme of his 

It is in our opinion, no slight proof of pathetic inspirations ; and, as such, they 
the Celtic spirit of the Pleasures of Hope, must afford delight in every age and 
that all its finest and most touching in- climate, while man continues an ad- 
cidents are those which are associated miring, an emulous, and a social, being. 
with circumstances that suggest ideas of Mr. Campbell’s peculiar modes of think- 
a cloudy atmosphere, a wintry land- ing show his rationality, rather than his 


scape, and the troubled waste of the 


genius: it is indeed no more a part of 


ocean, contrasted with the purity of thatthan the language in which he has 


affection, the warmth of love, and the 
serenity of heroism—the noble qualities 
of the Highland heart opposed to the 
inhospitalities of the Pighland climate. 
The peculiarities of Mr. Campbell’s 
poetry have, to the English reader, un- 
doubtedly all the freshness of originality ; 
nor does it detract, in the slightest de- 
gree, from his merits, that he feels, thinks, 


written. 

But, while we entertain for his talents 
the most unfeigned respect, we ought 
not, on the present occasion, to omit 
noticing, that, with all his taste and skill, 
he has made one of the most remarkable 
failures in literature that we are ac- 
quainted with. There can be but one 
opinion as to the beauty of the ideas in 


and expresses himself, like the bards of his “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” and yet it 


Selma, For, if he is full of their spirit, 
he is also rich in the knowledge of his 
own time. The Celtic melancholy is 
but the medium in which he imbeds the 
most beautiful conceptions of the poetry 
of all ages, and by which, as it were with 
a curious and elegant refraction, he ren- 
ders them infinitely more delightful than 
in their original state, 

It is an interesting biographical fact, 
that the first printed work of this ex- 
quisite poet was an imitation, not of the 
barbarous style ef Macpherson’s Ossian, 
but of the poetry of the Celtic Homer ; 
and that it was published by a subscrip- 
tion among his school-fellows, at the 
boyish munificence of two-pence. 

But, although Mr. Campbell is so evi- 
dently a bard of the genuine bardish 

K Artneneum. Vot. 3. 


has excited no comparative interest. It 
would, perhaps, be enough to allude 
merely to the circumstance, were we 
not convinced that it affords a more de- 
cided proof of the formative nature of 
his genius, than the most minute verbal 
examination of his works. ‘The failure 
we think is owing to the bias of the 
author’s imagination to localise his scenes, 
and to the descriptions being drawn 
from books, and not observation. Had 
he chosen his subject from some High- 
land legend, he would probably have 
surpassed all expectation ; but, imposing 
on himself the effectless task of describ- 


ing scenes and manners which he has . 


never witnessed, he placed himself 
somewhat in the situation of a painter, 
who would attempt to give a portrait of 
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an individual, in a view of a landscape, 
from description. He has, without 
question, expressed himself with infinite 
elegance, and he has chosen his images 
with great judgment ; but the perform- 
ance is a lifeless academical composition. 
He has drawn from busts and statues, 
and coloured according to the principles 
of a professor. 








[von 3 


The works of Mr. Campbell are not 
numerous, they come to us 


** Like angel’s visits, few and far between.” 


But they are so exquisite, with the ex- 
ception alluded to, that we can scarcely 
wish he had written more, so unabated 
is the pleasure we derive from those he 
has already given. 
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From the Literary Gazette, December 1817. 


MR. CURRAN.* 


SPECIMENS OF HIS STYLE. 

Lhe preceding publication we gave a 

view of the general character of the 
great orator whom Ireland has so lately 
lost. We now select some of those 
brilliant fragments which shew of what 
materials his extraordinary mind was 
made. We had said that Curran 
brought into the House of Commons 
the same hostilities which had excited 
him at the bar: this spirit sometimes 
went farther, and retransferred the hostil- 
ities of public debate to his professional 
efforts. Among all the leading men of 
this day, he felt the strongest disgust for 
Fitzgibbon, an insolent, able abettor of 
the opposite side in politics. The con- 
test with this person, which commenced 
in the course of professional rivalry, was 
carried on while Fitzgibbon was the 
manager of the House of Commons, and 
when he had subsequently attained to 
the seals, Curran assailed him with the 
same unwearied and powerful irritation 
on the bench. We give a specimen of 
one of these bold attacks, on the occa- 
sion ofa question, heard by counsel, be- 
fore the privy council, After some al- 
lusions to the illegal conduct of the chan- 
ceilor Sir Constantine Phipps in 1713, 
under whose name he shadowed Fitz- 
gibbon so strongly as to be reproved for 


it from the bench ; he thus returned to 


the charge. 

“In this very chamber did the chan- 
cellor and judges sit, with all the gravity 
and affected attention to arguments in fa- 
vour of that liberty and those rights 
which they had conspired to destroy. 


But to what end, my lords, offer argu- . 


ment to such men? Alas! my lords, 
by what argument could any man hope 


* See Atheneum, Vol. LI. p, 346, 





to reclaim or dissuade a mean, illiberai, 
and uaprincipled minion of authority, 
induced by his profligacy to undertake, 
and bound by his avarice to persevere. 
He would probably have replied to the 
most unanswerable arguments, by some 
curt, contumelious and unmeaning 
apophthegm, delivered with the fretful 
smile of irritated self-sufticiency and dis- 
concerted arrogance ; or even if he could 
be dragged by his fears to a considera- 
tion of the question, by what miracle 
could the pigmy capacity of a stunted pe- 
dant be enlarged to a reception of the 
subject? The endeavour to approach 
it, would have only removed him toa 

eater distance than he was before ; as 
a little hand that strives to grasp a migh- 
ty globe is thrown back by the reaction 
of its own effort to comprehend. It may 
be given to a Hale or a Hardwicke, to 
discover and retract a mistake ; the er- 
rors of such men are only specks that 
arise for a moment upon the surface of a 
splendid luminary ; consumed by its 
heat, or irradiated by its light, they soon 
purge and disappear ; but the perverse- 
ness of a mean and narrow intellect, are 
like the excrescences that grow upon a 
body naturally cold and dark: no fire 
to waste them, and no ray to enlighten, 
they assimilate and coalesce with those 
qualities so congenial to their nature, and 
acquire an incorrigible permanency in 
the union with kindred frost and opaci- 
ty. Nor indeed, my lords, except when 
the interest of millions can be affected 
by the folly or vice of an individual, 
needs it be much regretted that, to things 
not worthy of being made better, it bath 
not pleased providence to afford the pri- 
vilege of improvement.” 

On the same occasion the mention of 
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some proceedings in which ballot was 
proposed to be substituted for debate, 
produced this sudden overflow of hu- 
morous amplification. 

** According to these gentlemen we 
are to suppose one of those unshaven 
demagogues, whom the learned counsel 
has so sportively described, rising in the 
Commons, when the name of the indi- 
vidual in question is sent down. He 
begins by throwing out a torrent of sedi- 
tious invective against the servile profli- 
gacy and liquorish venality of the board 
of aldermen ; this he does by beans: 
having thus previously inflamed the pas- 
sions of his fellows, and somewhat ex- 
hausted his own, his judgment collects 
the reins that floated on the neck of his 
imagination, and he becomes grave, com- 
pressed, sententious, and didactic. He 
lays down the law with sound empha- 
sis and good discretion, to the delight 
and edification of the assembly ; and 
this he doth by beans! With what sur- 
prise and delight must the heart of the 
fortunate inventor have glowed, when 
he discovered those wonderful instru- 
ments of wisdom and eloquence, which 
without being obliged to commit the 
precious extracts of science or persuasion 
to the faithless and fragile vehicle of 
words or phrases, can serve every pro- 
cess of composition or abstraction of 
ideas, by the resistless strength and infi- 
nite variety of beans, white or black, 
boiled or raw—displaying all the magic 
of their powers in the mysterious exer- 
tions of dumb investigation and mute 
discussion ; of speechless objection and 
tongue-tied refutation. Nor should it 
be forgotten, my lords, that this noble 
discovery does no little honour to the 
present age, by explaining a doubt that 
has for so many centuries perplexed the 
labours of philosophic antiquity ; and 
furnishes the true reason why the disci- 
ples of Pythagoras were prohibited the 
use of beans. It cannot, I think, my 
lords, be doubted that the great author 
of the Metempsychosis found out that 
those mystic powers of persuasion, which 
vulgar naturalists supposed to remain 
lodged in minerals or fossils, had really 
transmigrated into beans ; and he could 
not therefore but see that it would have 
been fruitless to preciude his disciples 
from mere oral babbling, unless he had 
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also debarred them from the indulgence 
of vegetable loquacity.” 

We shall now give, as they occur to 
us, a few of those more condensed flash- 
es which marked his powerful and bril- 
liant style. 

On the withdrawing of the Commercial 
Regulations, 1785. 

“ The cloud that had been collecting 
so long and threatening to break in tem- 
pest and ruin on our heads has passed 
harmless away. The siege that was 
drawn round the constitution was raised, 
and the enemy was gone, Juvat ire et 
Dorica castra, and they might now go 
abroad without fear, and trace the dan- 
gers they had escaped. Here was drawn 
the line of circumvallation, that cut them 
off for ever from the Eastern world, and 
there the corresponding line that cut them 
off for ever from the West.” 

The Irish Pension List. 

“ This polyglot of wealth, this muse- 
um of curiosities, the pension list, em- 
braces every rank in the human chaia, 
every description of men, women, and 
children in its comprehensive and incom- 
prehensible charity. But the lesson 
which it inculcates forms its great per- 
fection ; it teacheth that sloth and vice 
may eat that bread which virtue and 
honesty may starve for after they had 
earned it. It directs the minds of men 
to an entire reliance on the ruling power 
of the state, which feeds the ravens of 
the royal aviary, that cry continually for 
food. it teaches them to imitate those 
saints on the pension list that are like the 
liles of the field,—they toil not, neither 
do they spin, and yet are arrayed like 
Solomon in his glory. In fine, it teach- 
es the lesson of Epictetus, that it is some- 
times good, not to be over virtuous,— 
that, in proportion as our crimes increase, 
the munificence of the crown increases 
also,—in proportion as our garments are 
rent, the royal mantle is extended over 
us.” : 

A mingled Government. 

* We had a Government that brought 
with it some enlightening and some re- 
ligion ; but it was planted in civil dis- 
sension, and watered with civil blood ; 
while the virtuous juxuriance ofits bran- 
ches aspired to heaven, its infernal roots 
shot downwards to their congenial re- 
gions, and were iotertwiued ia hell.” 
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British Connexion. The Informer. 

The present moment might be the “ Life can present no situation where- 
crisis of political life or of political ex- in the humble powers of man are so aw- 
tinction. It was time to state to the fully and so divinely excited, as in de- 
country whether they were to struggle fence of a fellow creature placed in the 
for a connexion of tyranny or of privi- circumstances of my client, thus clouded 
Jege :—whether the administration of by a perjured testimony. If any labours 
England would condescend to let us can peculiarly attract the gracious and 
forgive the insolence of her happier days, approving eye of heaven, it is when Pro- 
or whether, as the beams of her prosper- vidence looks down on a human being 
ity had wasted and consumed us, so assailed by human turpitude and strug- 
even the frosts of her adversity shall not gling with practices against which the 
prior the deleterious effect of fire, and Deity has placed his special canon, when 

urn upon our privileges and our hopes he said—‘ Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
for ever.” ness—Thou shalt do no murder.’” * * 

Liberty. “The poorest wretch that moves on 
“T speak in the spirit of the British British ground has the protection of a 
Jaw, which makes liberty commensurate jury against these obscure perjurers, these 
with and inseparable from British soil ; vampyres who creep out of their graves 
—and which proclaims even to the stran- in search of human blood.” * * * 
ger and the sojourner, the moment he ‘I have heard of assassination by 
sets foot upon British earth, that the sword, by pistol, and by dagger ; but 
ground on which he treads is holy, and here is a wretch who would dip the 
consecrated by the geniusof Universat Evangelists in blood.” * * * * 
Emancipation. No matter in what ‘ Are you prepared when this villain 
language his doom may have been pro- shall come forward against ten thousand 
nounced :—no matter what complexion of your fellow citizens, to assist him in 
incompatible with freedom an Indian or digging the graves, which he has destin- 
an African sun may have burnt upon ed to receive them one by one?” * * 
him ;—no matter in what disastrous bat- “ You would not suffer this fellow to 
tle his liberty may have been cloven be a servant within your threshold. If 
down ;—have been devoted upon the you would not take his services in ex- 
altar of slavery ;—the first moment he change for wages, will you take his per- 
touches the sacred soil of Britain, the al- jury in exchange for the life of a fellow 
tar and the God sink together in the creature.” * * * * * * * 
dust ; his soul walks abroad in her own ‘“ But truth is too strong fer him and 
majesty, his body swells beyond the falsehood. You found him coiling bim- 
measure of his chains, that burst from self in the scaly circles of his cautious 
around him, and he stands redeemed, re- perjury, and making anticipated battle 
generated, and disenthralled by the ir- against any foot that ventured near him 
resistible genius of Universal Emanci- —but when the light struck down, you 


tion.” saw him stealing off to his old obscurity.” 
Concluding address to the Bench on ‘I demand justice for your innocent 
Rowan’s trial. and unfortunate fellow subject at the bar, 


“You are standing, my Lords, on and may you have for it a more lasting 
the scanty isthmus that divides the great reward than the perishable crown which 
ocean of duration ;—on one side, the Rome gave to him who saved in battle 
past, on the other, the future, a ground, the life of a citizen.” 
that while I speak, is washed from be- eines 
neath our feet. And future ages will LINES WRITTEN AT RICHMOND ; 


assume the same authority which you By the Right Honorable John Curran, 
have assumed ;—posterity feel the same 

: : N the same spot where weeping Thomson 
emotions which you have felt, when your O aid 
little hearts have beaten, and your infant The last sad tribute to his Talbot’s shade ; 


. 3 fond b : led, 
eyes have overflowed, at reading the sad on heme me. hace he een the 


history of a Russel or a Sidney.” dead. 
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Nor differs much the subject of the strain, 
Whether of death, or absence, we complain : 
Whether we’re sunder’d by the final scene, 
Or envious seas disjoining roll between. 


Absence, the dire effect, is still the same, 
And death, and distance, differ but in name ; 
Yet sure they’re diff’rent, if the peaceful 
rave, 
From bounding thought the low-laid tenant 
save ! 
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Alas! my friend, were Providence inclin’d, - 
In unrelenting wrath to buman kind, 


To take back ev'ry blessing that she gave, 
From the wide ruin she would Mem’ry save; 


For Mem’ry still, with more than Egypt's art, 

Embalming ev’ry grief that wounds the heart, 

Sits at the altar she had rais’d to woe, 

And feeds the source whence tears must ever 
flow !” 








VARIETIES: 
CRITICAL, LITERARY, AND HISTORICAL, 
ie 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


PUNS. 


OME writers are fond of puns; wits 
*7 who are not writers much more so. 
The scintillation produced by odd and 
unexpected combination of ideas in com- 
pany, affords a sort of zest or cayenne- 
pepper for grown ladies and gentlemen, 
who are not contented with plain and 
ordinary stimulation. But there are ma- 
Dy instances where such cayenne-pepper 
has been found by far too hot, and which 
has produced a sort of excoriation which 
required along time to heal; and, at 
last, has left visible eschars, which have 
never been either forgotten or forgiven. 
Some persons, fond of such sauce,— 
mere wordy wits,—would rather give 
pain or offence to others than avoid a 
piquant remark in the shape ofa pun. It 
may be questioned whether the disposi- 
tion for punning does not originate in a 
paucity of original thought ; atleast, it is 
known some verbal wits whose thoughts, 
when committed to paper, have not been 
of the most brilliant description,—fre- 
quently a mixture of mud and water, 
perfectly inseparable. ‘The writer knew 
a sanctimonious person, who affected a 
good deal of verbosity upon a metaphy- 
sical question; but, when requested to 
put his thoughts upon paper, declined, 
saying, that he could answer viva voce, 
but not in writing,—a sure proof of want 
of soundness in his arguments. The 
conversation of punsters may be borne by, 
nay it sometimes produces considerable 
pleasure to, the auditory nerves, but it 
does not always suit the viswal organs. 
Perhaps pyns are thea only permissi- 
ble when, withdrawing from intense and 
arduous studies, they operate upon the 
mind asa sort of elegant relaxation,— 
the bowls and nine-pins of grown ba- 


bies; and, if kept within due bounds and 
not made too personal, they may have 
their use ; but be assured, young punster, 
whenever they tread upon the heels of 


causticity, they ought undoubtedly to be 
ayoided. 


Horace says— 
Dulce est desipere in loco. 


But he does not mean that we are to play 
the fool at the expense of others ; he had 
too much good sense and good humour 
for that. 
Dean Swift was supposed to be one 
of our greatest punsters ; but perhaps he 
had the reputation of what did not be- 
long to him. ‘The following pun, cer- 
tainly not Swift’s, has never appeared in 
print, and is scarcely worth printing, but 
as it conveys a kind of philosophical 
axiom. 


Aliquid is mater unite dextra ordinari lato he at. 
A liquid is matter united extraordinarily to heat. 


a 
From the Panorama, Jan. 1818. 


PRESENT STATE OF PARNASSUS, 


Parnassus, at present, is divided into 
parti-coloured fields of several crops and 
separate hues, which, at a distance, give 
it the appearance of a corn country. Or 
it may be compared to a chess-board, 
where a good deal depends upon the 
dextrous moves of booksellers. The 
poets themselves have their respective at- 
tributes as distinct and settled as the nine 
Muses.— Walter Scott should never be 
painted without the Herald’s Office in 
the back ground, at least when he sits as 
a Poet. Lord Byron should be repre- 
sented dining in state, upon his own 
heart, before a numerous and delighted 
assembly. Mr. Moore should be drawn 
with a rose in one hand; and a bulbul 
perched on the other. Mr. Crabbe, 
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sweeping a dirty garret, and shaking his 
head philosophically over every stain in 
the floor, while a volume of Malthus 
peeps out of his pocket. Campbell, 
clearing Johnson’s Dictionary of inele- 
gant words, until it is reduced within 
the compass of twelve pages. Mr. Wil- 
son, pulling forth laurel branches from 
an hospital window, and Dr. Mead look- 
ing at him in astonishment. Mr. South- 
ey crowned with a paper cap made out 
of his earlier productions, Mr. Hogg, 
seeing Satan’s Invisible World through 
a Scotch mist ; and Mr. Wordsworth, 
accompanied by the Solitary, inviting 
them all to take an excursion with him 
to refresh and vary their ideas.—Scots- 
man. 
CATHEDRAL ALMOST FINISHED. 
* Church work,” has passed into a 
overb for a slow, endless, undertaking. 
f proofs of the accuracy of this were 
wanting, we might appeal to the instance 
of the Cathedral of Milan ; an edifice, 
begun in the year 1385, and if nothing 


prevents, likely to be finished very short- 


ly, This structure was planned by John 
Galeas Visconti. ‘That prince gave to 
the intended building a quarry of proper 
stone, not far from the Great Lake, by 
which, with the addition of certain canals, 
the blocks were brought by water car- 
riage. The first conception of the edi- 
fice was in the Gothic style ; but the cel- 
ebrated Pellegrini gave another, in a 
later age, which departed from that style 
—much as our famous Inigo Jones at- 
tached a Corinthian colonade to the Old 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, London, a go- 
thie structure, Pellegrini’s plans were 
followed, unhappily enough. In spite 
of the persevering zeal of some, and the 
rich presents made by others, the work 
Janguished at intervals. Before the re- 
volution, there remained of all these gifts 
but about £3,000 of revenue, and the 
work was almost abandoned. Bona- 
parte ordered its continuation. In 1813 
the portico was finished ; and the sides 
wanted little, but some additional orna- 
ments. The works are still continued 
under the direction of Sig. Soavo and 
Amati, who possibly, may enjoy the glo- 
ry of terminating this time and patience- 
consuming labour. 
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We hope it will bear in some conspic- 
uous part of its front the inscription 


BEGUN A, D. 1385, rinisHepD 1818. 
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THE SEARCH. 
From the Monthly Magezine. 


Among the poetical publications to 
which the current month has introduced 
us, is, * The Search and other Poems,” 
by Mr. Eomeston, This is a tasteful and 
elegant little volume, and creditable to 
the talents of the writer; the principal 
poem inculcates a very instructive lesson 
in polished and harmonious verse. Some 
of the lyrics indicate an attachment to 
the bards of chivalry and romance ; these, 
we suspect, are the writer’s favorites ; 
and, where the best of them are chosen as 
the well-heads of genius, we know not 
that we can direct to a much higher or 
purer source. But, though the powers 
of Ariosto and Spenser were indeed 
amazing,—though their genius was gold, 
pure gold,—yet their imitators, many of 
whom are much better known and more 
popular than their immortal originals, 
have debased and wire-drawn the sterling 
ore into glitering, but worthless, tinsel. 
These are the very worst of all models, 
and, we are happy to say, Mr. Kdmestoa 
has avoided them : he has filled “ from a 
purer spring, on holier ground ;” and 
deserves the approbation of the lovers of 
genuine poetry. His volume also exhi- 
bits several specimens of that tone of 
feeling, half gloom and half gaiety, with 
which, we believe, no man of genius is 
unacquainted. We select the follow 
ing :— 

THE WORM. 

Enjoy, vain man, the feast to day, 

The present hour will soon be past, 


The laden board will pass away, 
The worm will feed on thee at last. 


Quick circle round the goblet flood, 
To-day the banquet brims for thee ; 

To-morrow he will pledge thy blood 
In dark sepuichral reveiry. 


Rich are the dainties that he knows, 
From beauty’s pale lip sips the dew ; 
Diets upon her velvet rose, 
And eats the heart of valour through. 


He shall impress an icy kiss, 
Where warmer jovers vainly sighed ; 
The secrets of that heart are his, 
Where aever yet observer pryed. 
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And, if within the sage’s brain 
Of learning past remaineth aught, 
#e’ll wander through and through again, 
And trace the labyrinth of thought. 


Yet start not, slumberer, he will creep, 
Lighter than feather, o’er thy breast ; 
Nor mar one moment of thy sleep— 
A harmless, inoffensive, guest. 


Unfelt, as Time’s light shadow flies, 
E’en to thyself the change unknown; 

The worm that gnaws, and never dies, 
Exists in living breasts alone. 


i —- 


From the Panorama, Feb, 1818. 


POET LAUREAT. 

Of this well-known office in the King’s 
household, Sir John Hawkins in his 
“ History of Music,” observes, that there 
are no records which ascertain the origin 
of the institution in this kingdom, but 
many that recognize it. There was a 
Court Poet as early as the reign of Hen- 
ry III. Chaucer, on his return from 
abroad, first assumed the title of Poet 
Laureat, and in the twelfth year of Rich- 
ard the Second, obtained a grant of an 
annual allowance of wine. James the 
First in 1615, granted to his Laureat a 
yearly pension of 100 marks; and in 
1630 this stipend was augmented by let- 
ters patent of Charles the First, to 1001. 
per annum, with an additional grant of 1 
tierce of Canary wine, to be taken out of 
the King’s store of wine yearly. 


Sontenenenenel 


THE CELEBRATED BEETHOVEN. 


This great composer, whose original 
and finished productions are so much ad- 
mired and sought for by musicians, re- 
sides at present in Vienna, the city where 
Haydn passed the greater part of his life, 
and where Mozart, under the patronage 
of the Emperor Joseph II., composed 
some of his best works. Vienna, there- 
fore, has had the honour of receiving 
within its walls three Musicians the great- 
est that ever existed ; men who have re- 
fined and exalted their art in the highest 
degree, and who will mark out to future 
times a true Augustan age of music. 
Beethoven is about 50 years of age, and 
enjoys excellent health. He is unfortu- 
nately afflicted with deafness, but not to 
such a degree as former accounts had led 
us to suppose: he is able to converse 
readily with the assitance of an ear trum- 
pet; and an ingenious artist is contriving 
an apparatus of the same nature to be fix- 
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ed to his piano forte, which will facili- 
tate his musical studies by enabling him 
to hear more distinctly the sound of his 
instrument. He has never been married, 
is of retired habits of life, and is said to 
be somewhat uncouth in his manners ; 
he is passionately devoted to his art, and 
is revered by all who know him as a true 
man of genius. His mind has a strong 
tincture of independence: though far from 
rich, he cannot be induced to compose 
on any other suggestion than those of his 
own mind. An English gentleman, 4 
great amateur, lately at Vienna, was anx- 
ious to obtain some compositions froru 
so great a master,and offered hit, through 
the medium of his physician and most in- 
timate friend, a carte-blanche as to price 
for any number of symphonies he chose 
to write; unfortunately, he ventured to 
prescribe, as a model of their construction, 
the first and second of the autbor, which 
are in a plainer style than the rest. Beeth- 
oven could with difficulty be brought to 
the proposal; but when he found the 
condition that was tacked to it, he said 
very drily to the physician, “ When I am 
unwell I take your advice ; when I com- 
pose I take my own;” and would not 
bestow any farther notice on the propo- 
sition. Since the Continent has been in 
a pacific state, he has been visited by 
musicians from this country and every 
part of Europe, led by a veneration for 
the man, and a desire to profit by his re- 
marks, ‘The boldness, the fertility of his 
invention, the splendour of his composi- 
tions in general, are well known ; but we 
believe that it has not before been obser- 
ved that his early pieces are scarcely less 
finished than his later ones: by a happi- 
ness which is quite uncommon, he seems 
to have appeared at once in full perfee- 
tion. 
——— 


From the Literary Gazette, Dee. 1817. 


MENDICANT INGENUITY. 

Two men, who were apprehended at 
Gainsborough on the 5th Nov. for sejling 
crackers, being put into prison until the 
next morning, exhibited an instance of 
mendicant ingenuity on the prison wall 
as follows :— 


Farewell, my friends, for I must go, 
Crackers have proved my overthrow ; 
Take my advice and sell no more, 

But beg your bread from door to deor. 
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OLD MORALITIES. 

The Parisian theatres now abound with 
pieces not much unlike the sacred myste- 
ries with which dramatic representations 
commenced in the darker ages of Euro- 
pean society. The old * moralities” are 
eclipsed by The Maccabees, The Pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, The Prodigal Son, 
and several other pieces founded on pas- 
seges of the Holy Scriptures. 


—— 
HOW TO LOOK FOR LOST PROFERTY. 


A countryman had driven his horses 
into the woods to graze, and when he 
game in the evening to drive them home, 
agrey horse was missing. He looked 
a great while for him, and ran about the 
neighbourhood to no purpose. At 
‘ength he met a man on horseback, and 
asked him if he had seen his grey horse. 


—‘* No,” said he, “but have you 
looked for him?”’—* To be sure,” 
answered the countryman, “every 


where.”—“ Every where,” answered 
the horseman; “have you looked for 
him in the crow’s nest on that tree ?”— 
“No,” said the countryman, “how 
should he come up there ?”—* That is 
all the same to you,” replied the other, 
“only climb up; one must lock for lost 
things where there is the least reason to 
expect them; if they were in the place 
one supposes them, they would not be 
lost."—The countryman, who had no 
answer to make to this, began climbing 
up the high tree; and when he had 
hardly got half-way up, he cried out 
joyfully, “Ihave found him, I have 
found him !”—*So I thought,” said the 
man on horse-back, and rode away. 
Now the countryman had not indeed 
found the horse in the nest; but as crows 
build upon the highest trees he could 
overlook the whole wood, and then saw 
his horse grazing ina field beyond it. 
<aitien 
DR. DWIGHT. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


’ 


SIR, 
In your Magazine for September last, 


you have given us an interesting me- 
moir of that great and good man, Dr. 


Varieties. 
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“ The nature and Design of Infidel 
Philosophy ; containing a summary 
view of the principles of modern infidels, 
and a sketch of the opinions of ancient 
philosophers on the subjects of religion 
and morals.” 

The above pamphlet has passed 
through three editions in this country, 
and is well deserving the attention of 
young persons more particularly ; for, 
although it is cheap in price (two shil- 
lings,) it is “ rich in matter,” and proves 
to demonstration the necessity and ad- 
vantages of the Christian revelation. 

Oct. 30. B. F. 
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Lines written on the Walls of his Cell 
in Newgate, by John Vartie, executed on 
Thursday, Dec. 11, 1817, for a forgery 
on the Gravesend Bank. 

Thou hapless wretch, whom justice calls 
To breathe within these dreary walls, 
Know, guilty man, this very cell 

May be to thee the porch of hell ; 


Thy guilt confess’d, by God forgiven, 
Mysterious change ! it leads to heaven. 


a 


From La Belle Assemblee, December 1817. 


MATERNAL TENDERNESS. 


The superiority to all selfish conside- 
rations which characterizes maternal ten- 
derness, has often elevated the conduct 
of women in low life, and perhaps never 
appeared more admirably than in the 
wile of a soldier of the 55th regiment, 
serving in America during the campaign, 
1777. Sitting in a tent with her hus- 
band at breakfast, a bomb entered, and 
fell between them and a bed where their 
infant lay asleep. The mother begged 
her spouse would go round the bomb be- 
fore it exploded, and take away the ba- 
by, as his dress would allow him to pass 
the narrow space between the dreadiul 
messenger of destruction and the bed. 
He refused, and left the tent calling to 
his wife to hasten away, as in less than a 
minute the fuse would communicate to 
the great mass of combustibles. ‘The 
poor woman, absorbing all her care in 
anxiety to save her child, tucked up her 
petticoats to guard against touching the 


Dwight, late president and professor of bomb, snatched the unconscious inno- 


Divinity of Yale-college, in America ; 
but in the list of his publications, I do 
not perceive any mention of the follow- 
ing tract :— 





cent, and was hardly out of reach, when 
all the murderous materials were scatter- 
ed around. Major C of the 55th 





regiment hearing of this action, distin- 
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guished the heroine with every mark of 
favour. She survived many years to la- 
meat his tate at Fort Montgomery, in 
the following month of October. 


ited: acoomumil 
FIELD OF BORODINO, 


“On descending from Gorrha to the 
village of Borodino we lighted upon a 
foreigner who was sitting in a meditative 
posture on the banks of the Kolagha. In 
a place so unfrequenied a casual rencon- 
tre is an introduction ; we addressed our- 
seives to the stranger, and were received 
with great politeness ; though startled at 
our sudden appearance, he seemed pleas- 
ed at an opportunity of finding any per- 
son to whom he could communicate his 
thoughts, and entered into conversation 
without reserve. He informed us he was 
a native of Poland, who had served as 
an officer in Sebastiani’s division at the 


‘Mr. James's Visit to the Field of Borodino—Memorabilia, 73 


battle of Borodino, where he was struck 
by a ball during the attack upon the cen- 
tre ; and being left wounded on the field, 
was taken prisoner by the Russians, and 
sent to Archangel. Now at liberty, he 
was returning to his native country, and 
happening in his route to pass over this 
place, had stopped to survey the field of 
carnage. The spot on which we stood 
was the same where he had received his 
wound ; and he had been sitting, he 
said, nearly an hour, tracing if his mind, 
the various images of the past. He was 
unable to tear himself away; the view 
made such an impression on him as quite 
bewildered his ideas ; and when he look- 
ed on those fields, now so tranquil, and 
so different from the tumultuous scene 
they before exhibited, it seemed asif his 
former recollections were but the memo- 
ry of a dream.” 





~ 





MEMORABILIA. 


ee 


Fram the Monthly Magazine, January 1817. 


SHOW!R OF RED RAIN. 

A Remarkable phenomenon took place 

at Gerace in Calabria, on the 13th 
of March, 1813. The circumstance is re- 
lated by Professor Sementini of Naples. 
The wind was westerly, and heavy 
clouds over the sea were approaching 
the land. About two hours after noon 
the wind fell, and the sky became quite 
dark. The clouds assumed a red and 
threatening appearance, thunder follow- 
ed, and rain fell, which had a red colour 
from a mixture of red dust. The inhab- 
itants were alarmed and flocked to the 
churches, conceiving that the end of the 
world was come. ‘The red dust was 
very fine. It became black when ex- 
posed to a red heat, and effervesced 
when treated with acids. Its constituents 
were silicia, carbonate of lime, alumina, 
iron, and chromium. What renders this 
rain the more remarkable is, that the 
constituents of this red dust are the same 
nearly with one of the varieties of the 
meteoric stones. 

DIVING BELL. 

The precise uses to which the Diving- 
Bell has been applied, in the construc- 
tion of the new wharfin Plymouth Dock 
Yard, are, perhaps not generally ‘ under- 

Is Arueneum. Vol. 8. 


stood.—The old jetty Platform at the 
Master Attendant’s Stairs, was built 
upon piles, driven into the ground, about 
five feet asunder, which having given 
way in a direction towards the harbour, 
it became necessary to erect a new one, 
The idea of an immense wharf formed 
of solid masonry, was then conceived 
and acted on. ‘The workmen who de- 
scended in the Bell had to fasten machi- 
nery to the ends of the piles, and thus 
they were in succession pulled up.—IJn 
driving new piles, as a foundation for 
the masses of stone, a machine, not un- 
like the guillotine, is used, a very heavy 
weight being alternately hoisted up, and 
suffered to descend on the head of each 
pile, which when driven to a proper 
depth, is cut off by the Divers in the 
Bell. 
NEW COMET. 

Dr. Olbers discovered a new comet 
at Bremen on the Ist inst. (Dec. 1817,) 
in the western shoulder of the serpent be- 
tween the stark, and the star 10-4 of Bade’s 
catalogue. Itis small but brilliant, par- 
ticularly towards the centre, and requires 
a powerful telescope to render it visible, 
At fourteen minutes past 7, mean time, 
its ascension was 253° 6’, its declination 
north 9° 14’: its rotatory motion in the 
direction of east and west 
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DISEASES OF MANUFACTURERS. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


IR, 

IT is a melancholy reflection, that 
most of the comforts and luxuries of 
civilized life are obtained at the expence 
of the health of those by whom they are 
manufactured :—indirectly unwholesome 
—~by coafinement, constrained attitude, 
and want of air and exercise; or di- 
rectly——by pernicious effluvia, and in- 
haling small particles of matter into the 
lungs. Persons employed in cotton and 
other manufactures suffer severely ; are 
in general dwarfish, pale, and feeble ; 
and sometimes become deaf and blind, 
from the incessant noise and straining of 
the sight. Weavers have generally flat- 
tened chests, sallow countenances, and 
emaciated limbs. Birmingham and 
Sheffield workmen exhibit bronzed fa- 
ces, green hair, red eyes, and smoke- 
dried skins. Needle and pinmakers gen- 
erally become soon consumptive ; the 
process ef pointing them is particularly 
injurious to. health ;—few persons con- 
sider this, or set a proper value on pins: 
a pin passes through eight or nine hands 
before it comes to use, and is then care- 
lessly thrown away and wasted ;—there 
might be probably a saving of one-third 
of the consumption of pins, with a little 
care and attention. The painter’s or 
the lead palsy, the miller’s asthma, the 
chimney-sweeper’s cancer, are well- 
known diseases ;—to which a long list 
might be added. The workmen in un- 
wholesome employments* soon become 
pallid and emaciated ; and, if not early 
cut off by disease, seldom attain to old 
age. 

The employments directly conduc- 
ive to health are those of agriculturists, 
butchers, fishermen, and grooms. Butch- 





* Cutlers, braziers, platers, japanners, mirror-mak- 
ers, lapidaries, glass-makers, stone-cutters, masons, 
plumbers, painters, printers, colour-grinders, flax- 
dressers, feather-dressers, hair-preparers, carpet and 
woollen-cioth makers, sawyers, tea-ware-housemen, 
smiths, iron forge-men, &c.—The superior health of 
the lower classes is a most erroneous idea ; hard la- 
bour and inanition are as fruitful sources of disease as 
luxury and indolence. The rich are more subject to 
some diseases, the poor to others : the former to gout, 
nervous, stomach, and liver complaints ; the latter 
to ague, low fever, catarrh, rheumatism, serofula, 
cutaneous eruptions,—and become aged in appear- 
agec twenty years sooner than their superiors, 


Diseases of Manufacturers—Mademoiselle Paradis, &c. 
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ers, in particular, are remarkably stout, 
florid, and fat, even to obesity : the ef- 
fluvia of fresh-killed meat-seems to put 
the stomach into a state to receive and 
assimilate a great quantity of nourish- 
ment ; probably also nutriment may be 
absorbed by the skin in handling raw 
meat. Persons much employed in cook- 
ing grow fat from similar causes. The 
effiuvia of fish is also very salutary. The 
electric fluid imbibed during the dress- 
ing of horses is highly invigorating,—the 
smell of the stable was formerly errone- 
ously supposed to beso. Dec. 1817. 


TI 


POWERS OF BLIND PERSONS. 


To the Editor ofthe Monthly Magazine. 
sin, 


THE alledged faculty of distinguish- 
ing colours by the touch, so cele- 
brated in Miss M‘Evoy, of Liverpool, 
reminds me of Mademoiselle Paradis, 
daughter to the secretary of his imperial 
Majesty. At three years old Mademoi- 
selle Paradis lost her sight by the small- 
pox ; but, through the unwearied at- 
tention of her mother, became highly 
accomplished in music and in needie- 
work. She could trace a pattern’ on 
muslin by placing her finger before the 
needle when working ; and, if in colour- 
ed silks, knew not only the hues, but 
the different shades of each. By a set 
of boards, made for the purpose, she had 
learnt arithmetic ; and, with printing- 
types, communicated her thoughts on 
paper, 

There is now a blind clergyman in 
Scotland, a proficient in arithmetic and 
in mathematical calculations. By means 
of a set of boards he demonstrates the 
most abstruse and difficult theorems, 
He is likewise versed in ancient and mod- 
ern Janguages and literature, being en- 
dowed witha retentive memory, and 
happy in a brother who has spared no 
exertion to improve his talents, My in- 
ducement in offering these particulars 
for the Monthly Magazine, is to acquit 
Miss M‘Evoy of the ungenerous sus- 
picions I have heard some people ex- 
press, and, to encourage the relations of 
blind children to undergo the labour of 
supplying them with intellectual occu- 
pation, to compensate for visual enjoy- 
ments, Jan. 1817. 
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Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground ; 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 
TF there has been a medium proportion 

of easterly winds in the previous part 
of the winter, the month of April may 
be expected to be mild, with gentle 
showers ; thus affording to vegetables 
an abundant supply of water, which is 
so indispensably necessary to their ex- 
istence. ‘The many thousand tribes of 
vegetables are not only formed from a 
few simple substances, but enjoy the 
same sun, vegetate in the same medium, 
and are supplied with the same nutri- 
ment. It is, indeed, wonderful that all 
orders of vegetables are produced from 
four or five natural substances, viz. caloric, 
ight, water, air, and carbon. How 
admirable, then, must the formation of 
those organs he, which, by their peculiar 
actions, shall produce such various modi- 
fications of these substances, so as to 
form the different colours, tints, odours, 
tastes, &c. of the vegetable kingdom! 
How surprising must be the progress of 
vegetation! How rich the economy of 
nature ! 

It is now allowed, that there is both a 
vital circulation of the juices in vegeta- 
bles, and a large perspiration from their 
pores ; which latter is become a subject 
of great curiosity and importance, from 
the successful labours of those who have 
cultivated this part of natural philosophy. 
The circulation in plants is strong in the 
spring, and languid in the winter; in 
some it is so forcible and abundant, that, 
if their vessels are opened at an improper 
season, they will bleed to death, as 
when an artery is divided in the human 
body. If the finer spirit evaporates 
from a plant, and it has no fresh supply, 
it becomes instantly flaccid and fading, 
as an animal body dies with the departure 
of its breath. 

The process of vegetation is forwarded 
in a wonderful manner by the vicissitude 
of day and night, and the changes of the 


gradually enlarges their bulk ; while the 
colder air of the night condenses and 
digests the matter which has been raised, 
and so confirms the work of the day. 
We complain of cold blasts and clouded 
skies, by the intervention of which vege- 
tation rapidly advancing is suddenly 
stopped and seems stationary: but this 
may be wisely ordained by Providence ; 
the growth of herbs may be too hasty ; 
they are weak in substance, if they are 
drawn forward too fast. A cold season 
prevents this too hasty growth ; asin the 
moral world some seasonable disappoint- 
ment may give a salutary check to an 
aspiring mind, and establish it in wisdom 
and patience. Even the roughest mo- 
tions of the elements have their use, 
Winds and storms, which agitate the 
body of trees and herbs, loosen the earth 
about their roots, and make way for 
their fibres to multiply, and to strike 
more kindly into the soil, to find new 
nourishment. ‘Thus is nature more 
effectually progressive when it seems to 
be stationary or even retrograde; and all 
things work together for good; which 
they could neverdo but under the foresight 
and direction of an all-wise Providence. 

But above all, the showers of heaven, 
concurring with the sun, promote the 
work of vegetation. ‘They keep the 
matter of the soil soluble, and conse- 
quently moveable; for salts cannot act 
but in a state of solution; they furnish 
matter for an expansive vapour, which 
acts internally and externally; and, 
what is but little understood, though 
equally worthy of admiration, the rain 
brings down with it an invigoratin 
ethereal spirit from the clouds, whi 
gives it an efficacy far beyond all the 
waterings which human labour can 
administer, 

The arrival of the Swallow about the 
middle of this month announces the 
approach of summer, and now all Nature 
assumes a more cheerful . The 
swallow tribe is of all ot most 
inoffensive, harmless, entertaining, and 
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social: all, except one species, attach 


themselves to. our houses, amuse us 


Naturalists’ Diary. 
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Virgil, Horace, Catullus, and Ovid, 
follow the example of the Greek poets, 


with their migrations, songs, and marvel- and perpetuate this classical error, which 


ous agility, and clear the air of gnats and 
other troublesome insects, which would, 
otherwise,much annoy and incommode us. 

The return of the swallow, as well as 
of the numerous singing birds, which fill 
our woods, and ‘ pour their little throats’ 
In praise of their great Creator, demands 
from us a grateful welcome. 

The next bird which appears is that 
sweet warbler, the motacilla luscinia, or 
nightingale. Although the nightingale 
is common in this country, it never visits 
the northern parts of our island, and is 
but seldom seen in the western counties 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, or in 
Wales ; though it annually visits Swe- 
den. It leaves us sometimes in the 
month of August, and makes its regular 
return in the beginning of April. 


So various, sweet, and continued, are 


pervades almost all the descriptions of 
the nightingale in the modern poets. 
Some of the early English poets, how- 
ever, have delineated this songster from 
nature, rather than from the descriptions 
of the antients ; Chaucer calls her note 
‘merry ;’ and Isaac Watton, a writer 
of genuine feeling and classical simplici- 
ty, adds another testimony to the cheer- 
ful note of this bird: * He, that at mid- 
night, when the very labourers sleep se- 
curely, should hear, as I have heard, the 
clear air, the sweet descants, the natural 
rising and falling, the doubling and re- 
doubling of her voice, might well be lift- 
ed above earth, and say, “ Lord! what 
music hast thou provided for thy saints 
in heaven, when thou affordest bad men 
such music upon earth,”’ 

It is remarkable, that man 


of the 


the notes of this bird, that the songs of gay and brilliant birds of America are 


other warblers, taken in their utmost ex- 
tent, appear despicable when compared 
with those of the nightingale. His vari- 
ety seems inexhaustible ; for he never 
repeats the same notes, the same time, at 
least servilely ; and, if the same bar be 
heard twice, it is always upon a differ- 
ent key, and with new embellishments. 
This great Corypheus of the spring, as 
often as he prepares to conduct the hymn 
of Nature, begins by feeble, timid, and 
indecisive tones, as if to try his instru- 
ment. By degrees, he’assumes more 
confidence, becomes gradually more 
warm and animated, till, at last, like the 
antient musicians, he captivates and over- 
whelms his audience by the full exertion 
of his astonishing powers. 

This bird’s fame for music is often 
fatal to its liberty. In order to secure 
its song, it is frequently made a prisoner ; 
and the greatest part of what is written 
on the subject, is with a view to instruct 
its tyrants how to perpetuate its slavery. 

-From the time of Homer (Od. T. 
518) to the present day, the poets have 
ever considered the nightingale as a mel- 


destitute of the pleasing power of song, 
which is so peculiar a charm to the 
groves and fields of Europe; yet the 
notes of the Mocking-thrush of America 
are said to be of a livelier nature, a bold- 
er strain, and of a more varied richness 
and force of tone, than the nightingale’s, 
It sings both by day and night ; and 
generally seats itself at the top of some 
small tree, where it exerts a voice so 
powerfully strong, and so sweetly melo- 
dious, as to charm, even to rapture, those 
who listen to its lays. If we may rely 
on the attestations of those who have re- 
sided on the western continent, all the 
thrilling sweetness and varied modula- 
tion of the nightingale must yield to the 
transcendent music of the songstress of 
America. 

The spring flight of pigeons (colum- 
be) appears in this month, or early in 
the néxt. Pigeons are very prolific ; 
they have but two ata time, and will 
breed seven or eight times in the year : 
the species called monthly pigeons pro- 
duce young ones almost every month. 
From one pair of these birds it is com- 








ancholy bird, and the tragic fable of puted, that, if properly managed, the as- 
Philomela still continues to be associated tonishing number of 14,760 may be ob- 
with this bird. A€schylus, Sophocles, tained in the course of four years. Mr. 
and” Euripides, all concur in describing Gooch says, that many dove-houses pro- 
the nightimgale’s strains as fraught with duce annually one hundred dozen young 
melancholy. - pigeons. 
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Dirge en the Prineess Charlotte—Festival of Nauruz. 
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POETRY. 


III 


Brom the European ghrarsine, November 1817. 


THE BRIDE’S DIRGE. 


WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 


[By the Author of Hohenelm, Legends of Lampidosa, 
the Hall of Fiowcrs, &e.] 


The Western Islanders imagine that an apparition re- 
sembling a Mermaid, ealled Flora,or the spirit of the 
Green Isle, always precedes the death of a young 
and lovely Bride. This Apparition has been lately 


seen. 
* + *» & + & * 


VOICE aaid from the silversea, 
“Woe to thee, Green Isle!---woe to 
thee !” 
The Warden from his watch-tow’r bent, 
But land, and wave, and firmament, 
So calmly slept, be might have heard 
The swift wing of the mountain-bird.--- 
Nor breeze nor breath his beacon stirr’d, 
Yet from the unfathom’d caves below, 
Thrice came that drear, death-boding word 
And the long echoes answered, ** Woe!” 


The Warden from his tow’r looks round, 
And now be hears the slow waves bringing 
Each to the shore a silver sound,--- 
The Spirit of the Isle is Singing.--- 
In depths which man hath never found ! 
--- When she sits in the pomp of her ocean-bed, 
With her scarf of light around her spread, 
The mariner thinks on the misty tide, 
He sees the moon’s soft rainbow glide ; 
Hersong in the noon of night he sina 
And trembles while his bark he steers.-— 


FLORA’S SONG. 


I come in the morn!---I come in the hour 
When the blossoms of beauty rise, 
I gather the fairest and richest flower 
Where Heaven’s dew purest lies.--- 
Then rest thee, Bride! 
In thy beauty’s pride, 
Thou wilt rest to-night by Flora’s side! 


The eye I touch must be soft and blue, 
As the sky where the stars are gleaming ; 
And the breast must be fair as the fleecy clouds 
Where the angels of bliss lie dreaming : 
And the spirit within as pure and bright 
As the stream that leaps among tufts of roses, 
And sparkles along, all life and light, 
Then calm in its open bed reposes. 
Ah !---rest y tae Bride! 
By thy true love’s side, 
‘To-morrow a shroud his hope shall hide! 


I saw thém wreathing a crown for thee, 
With the riches of empires in it; 
But thy bridal robe was a winding-sheet, 
And the loves that crown’d thee sat to spin it, 
They heap’d with garland thy purple bed, 
And ev'ry flower on earth they found thee ; 
But ev’r flow’r in the wreath shall fade, 
Save those thy bounty scatter’d round thee, 
Yet sweetly sleep, 
While, my hour I — 
For angels to-night shall watch and weep. 





O Green Isle!---woe to thy hope and pride f 
To-day thy rose was bright and glowing 5 
The bud was full, the root was wide, 
And the stream of love around it flowing :--- 
To-morrow thy tower shall stand alone, 
Thy hoary oak shall live and flourish, 
But the Dove from its branches shall be gone, 
The Rose that deck’d its, stem shall perish. 
= * 


Nov. 6th, 1817. Vv. 
—$— 


From the European Magazine. 


‘THE FESTIVAL OF NAURUZ.* 
[By the same.} 


é ie moon of Nauruzsilvers yet 
Spahaun’s _—_ tow’r and minaret; 
Fight times the golden bow! has poar’d 
Red nectar on the banquet board, 
And pymphs with purple feet have wav’d 
Their locks in myrrh and amber lav'd. 
Lah Ilah!.... thrice the holy song 
Has rung Shah Sephi’s bow’rs among ;--- 
He sleeps on woven down reclin’d, : 
While bath’d in balm, the sacred rose 
Around his perfum’d. pillow glows, 
With Shirauz silver clusters twin’d: 


Soft sounds her slumb’ ring ear surprise-— 
A form in youthful beauty bright, 
Comes like the dream of rich delight, 

Seen by the love-warm’d poet’s eyes. 
Such formstheir gracious vigil keep, 
When rose-lipp’d Houris whisper sleep. 


‘¢ Whence, and what art thou, form divine ?”— 
** T was, I am, and shall have deen ! 

A vague uvearthly form is mine, 
Dimly thro’ painted shadows seen. 


** | was the Future /---I have slept 
Unknown since Time himself was born, 
When on the sun’s first glorious morn, 

Prophetic Allah paus’d and wept. 


He saw me in the depths afar 
Of dark and drear Eternity ; 

And ere he shap’d the earliest star, 
His changeless mission gave to me. 


No longer veil’d, no longer dumb, 
I visit thy desiring eyes, 

From the wide throng of things to come, 
Where Happiness for ever lies! 


Her shape, her presence, and her place, 
Men doubt, yet her existence feel ; 

Thought cannot fix, nor Reason trace, 
The glances which her throne reveal, 


In one pure beam of seeming white, 
The rainbow’s richest tints they find; 
And Peace, the soul’s unsullied ii 
Is ev'ry ray from heav’n c : As? 
’ ec ah 





2 aes 
* On the eve of this festival, the Persian soverei 
was visited by a beautiful stranger, who 1 

when questioned, “I was the Future, I am the 
Present, and shall be the Past.” 
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But when and where! .. .... I come to bring 
New treasures from the lap of Fate; 

Yet thou wilt ask another spring 
To open Joy’s still distant gate. 


Tam the Present !---Now I lift 
The veil which hid my shining brow : 
That holy veil was Wisdom’s gift, 
Tho’ cluster’d roses crown me now. 


Thou hear’st not while on flow’rs I tread, 
How swift my down-shod feet are gone; 

Thou seest my silver pinions spread, 
Forgetful how they waft me on! 

To-morrow, silent, sad, and cold, 
I join the throng of ages Past : 

And none shall find the threads of gold 
Wove in the veil by Fancy cast 

O’er dim unshap’d Futurity, 

When Youth and Pleasure smil’d for thee ! 

Age, weeping Age, shall strive in vain 

To weave that precious veil again. 


I go, and those who watch my track 

Thy bounties and thy pomp shall praise ; 
But thou unheard shalt call me back 

Again on vanish’d joys to gaze. 
i scimitar may stamp my name 

n earth in adamant or brass 

In vain!---thy tow’rs of wealth and fame 

To darkness with thyself shall pass : 
Alike thy sceptre and thy tomb 
Shall moulder in oblivion’s gloom. 


But, in a tablet never trac’d 

By mortal eye or morta! hand, 
Thy deeds are graven undefac’d. 

Till by rewarding Allah scann’d: 
Hein the fading rainbow writes 
The record of man’s brief deligiits ; 
But in the blest eternal Sun 
Preserves the fame by Virtue won. 


Farewell :~-the fated hour is near 

When I and all the Past shall rise 

Before assembled myriads’ eyes, 
The fiat of our Judge to hear : 
Truth shall unveil his throne, and men 
Who fear him now, shall know him then ! 

* £ + & + * V. 
——a 
From the London Literary Gazette. 


POETIC FEELING 


On ‘Reading the Query---“* In what consists the 
Essence of Poetry ?’’---in the last Number. 


jee the fountain of thought seems de- 
serted and dry, 

Where springs then its source, and from whence 
its supply? - - 

Or how the sensations that sleep in the mind, 

From the the rude mass of chaos their order 
should find ? 


Thus bards have presum’d some invisible power 

_, in, and prompts too, the fortunate 
our 

When the visions of fancy soft steal on the soul, 

And sway o’er the passionsa witching centrol, 

Thoughts rush on the mind in the language of 





their impulse the feelings along. 

ie Patriot--the death of the brave-- 
erilous wave ; 
The sallies of mirth, or the deep shades of woe, 
——— of thought, like the radiant 


As in gay or in solemn gradations they rise, 
A cloud v’er the earth or a ray froni the oe 


From the Monthly Magazine, January 1818. 


PHELAN AND SUSAN. 
A TALE. 


By Joun Penwarne, Esquire. 


[This Tale is founded on an affecting and interesting 
event, which happened on board the Swallow sloop 
of war, in a most gallant and sanguinary action, 
which she maintained off Frejus, with a superier 
force, and is recorded in Bell’s Weekly Messenget, 
of Saturday, August 16, 1812.] 


> WAS on the hostile coast of France 
The Swallow spread her sail 
To brave the howling, wintry biast, 
Or court the summer gale. 


To her no danger broughta dread, 
No adverse wind could blow, 
Tho’ its wild wing in tempest swept, 
That bore her to a foe. 
Among the bravest of her crew, 
Where all were truly brave, 
Young Phelan stood---with Liffey’s stream 
He sought the ocean wave. 


Good humour on his comely brow 
Had stampt her image bright ; 

The foremost he in mirthful jest, 
As foremostin the fight. 


To love the stoutest heart must bend, 
And Phelan had a bride, 

Whom Erin, long for beauty fam’d, 
Might justly deem her pride. 


The courtly dame to her might well 
The wreath of beauty yield, 

Nurs’d notin wers gay parterre--- 
A lily of the field. 

None e’er her faultless form beheld, 
But own’d that she was fair; 

Tho’ he that look’d into her heart 
Saw fairer beauties there. 


Wheo Phelan left the nuptial couch,--- 
From Love’s soft plea-ures flew, 

To meet tis country’s foes in fight, 
And Susan bade adieu ; 


She begg’d, as kneeling on the deck, 
She might his danger share ; 

His gallant captain she besought, 
And dropt the pleading tear, 

Stern Discipline at first refus’d, 
In peremptory strain, 

But, to the al and gallant breast, 
Can Beauty plead in vain ? 


Receiv’d on board, with grateful heart 
She fearless plough’d the wave ; 

Nor once the generous chief repents 
The kind consent he gave. 


Does sickness quail the hard y breast 
That fears no mortal foe, 

She watches at the hammock’s side, 
To soothe the seaman’s woe. 


Persuasion spoke in Susan’s voice, 
Who wayward man commands ; 

And Med’cine’s nauseous bitterest draught, 
Came sweeten’d from her hands. 


Did dire disease o’er life prevail, 
The passage safe she show’d; 
Her piety the polar star 
That steer’d him to his God. 


No eye licentious ever rests 
On Susan’sgbowing charms ; 
An angel minist’ring she seems, 
And Vite itself disarm. 


. 
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Each bosom own’d the sacred shield 
That Virtue o’er her spread, 

And tongues, tho’ all unus’d to prayer, 
Pray’d blessings on her head. 


One summer’s morn, as rose the sun 
Above the eastern wave, 

One general high-exulting shout 
The gallant seamen gave. 


For lo! it gilds a foeman’s sail, 
Slow stealing under land, 

Where Frejus’ ramparts rising near 
The subject waves command. 


* A sail---a sail!” “* Your canvas spread, 
Catch all the winds that blow ; 

For action clear!” the captain cries, 
** Hoist out the boats and tow.” 


** Another sail !---another yet!” 
The watchful seaman cried. 

“« Three sail---each equal us in force,” 
The captain now replied, 


* Are fearful odds! but say, my lads, 
Say, shali we fight or fly ?” 

A shout declar’d the brave resolve 
To conquer or to die! 


“ Then be it so,---to quarters beat, 
And here we wait the foe ; 

The Swallow never strikes her flag, 
Tho” Fate may lay it low.” 


Naii’d to the mast, the rising wind 
Its crosses proud pm sr fe 

As conscious of the gallant crew 
That fought beneath its shade. 


Now lovely Susan came en deck, 
To stand at Phelan’s side, 

But to the surgeon’s aid assign’d, 
The wife obey’d and sigh’d. 


The distant thunder of the war 
At first assails her ear ; 

Louder and louder bursts the roar--- 
The conflict is more near. 


The ship now tremblesevery beam, 
As she her light’ning pours ; 

Like pattering hail against her sides 
The grape-shot fall in showers. 


If Susan heav’d the timid sigh, 
*Twas Phelan woke her fear; 

If fled the roses from her cheek, 
They strew’d the fancied bier. 


Now many a wounded seaman brave 
Their messmates bear below ; 

From many a ghastly gaping wound 
She saw the life-stream flow. 

From many a dying hero’s brow 
She wip’d the damps of Death ; 

And many a gallant heart she cheer’d 
In life’s last fleeting breath ; 

Fmbalm’d with Friendship’s tenderest tear 
The corse of many a friend; 

When from the slaughter-loaded deck 
These direful sounds descend : 


** Phelan is wounded !”’---up she springs, 
And rolls her frenzied eyes ; 
She gains the deck---in mortal pangs 
er dearest Phelan lies. 


Clasp’d in her arms, his dying form 
Is to her bosom prest ; 
His death-dull eye bespoke the soul 
A longing lingering guest. 
** Cheer up, my husband, cheer!"’ she cried, 
** We are not doom’d to part !” 
oo true she spoke,---for wing’d with fate, 
A ballet reach’d her beart. 


r 
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O kindest Fate! that d the pang, 
The keenest of th: 

Their last sighs le, as to Heaven 
They yield their parting breath. 

The hardy seamen gather round, 
And o’er the faithful pair, 

From eyes that were unus’d to weep 
Fell Pity’s tenderest tear. 


Whilst on the conquer’d yielding foe, 
The mingled glance is flung, 

Of grief aad vengeance,--- Victory’s shout 
Dies fault’ring on the tongue. 


I 


From La Belle Assemblee, December 1817. 
‘s EVENING HOURS.” 


These. Poems are written by a youth, between the ear, 
ly ages of fifteen and nineteen: they are interesting 
on that account, as well as for their merit. Some of 
them possess a melancholy feature, but it is in the 
plaintive that this young poet seems most to excel ; 
and, indeed, we have ever thought that style the 
most harmonious to poesy.—It has been our peculiat 
province ever to be indulgent to rising genius, and 
to endeavour to build up that name which, though 
possessing talents, is too often destitute of celebrity 
and high renown; and we strongly recommend 
(while we would wish many a poetaster to lay down 
his pen) to the author of Evening Hours, an unremit- 
ting cultivation of a talent which promises soon te 
place him amongst our best modern poets.—Though 
the following Ode is more irregular than Odes 
should be, in general, yet this extract we found ex- 
tremely beautiful. 


TO GENIUS. 


Gore ! who on the rugged brow 

Of some stupendous mountain lov’st to 

dwell, 

And o’er the blue wave bending low, 
Watching the waters as they flow, 

Delight’st to see the foaming billows swell-- 
Or, turning up the fitful eye, 
Where roll the dark clouds in the sky, 
As the wing’d storm is passing bys 

Dost muse as weil--- 


Bear me to the wild-flower seat, 
Where never yet the velvet feet 

Of dappled deer have learned to sttay, 
And scarce Apollo kens the way : 

Or, if I may not daring soar 

Beyond the tempest’s maddening roar; 
Beyond where winged lightnings part, 
And Jove’s own awful thunders start ; 
Beyond the sun’s diurnal sphere, 

And far above the rolling year--- 

Oh! grant me in some lonely cave, 
Just where the rippling billows lave, 
And bound upon the stony beach, 

But dare not to the entrance reach, 
To sit, and think, and ponder o’er 
Deeds that are past, and days of yore--- 


The ancient minstre|’s wrt lay--- 


The warriors arm’d for dread 

The lover’s melancholy tomb--- 

The mouldering mouastery’s gloom--- 

Till all of Gothic grandeur spreads 
Its chivalry aetnen my head, 


And all my soul is fit to be 
Jospir'd, and harmonized by thee. 
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Methinks my sounding lyre should make 
Sweet nusic on the rocky shore ; 
Waile laughing light-lipp’d ny mphs awake, 
And every inmost cave explore. 
Before the earliest beam of mora . 
Guids the green wave where Ganges flows, 
Or ere the dew forsakes the thorn, 
Or blushes paint the opening rose, 
Breathe in my soul the magic spark--- 
The unseen, intellectual ray--- 
Bilume the now chaotic dark, 
Aud chase these earthy dregs away ! 
®h then, nor folly’s vacant smile, 
Nor haughty ignorance, nor rage, 
Nor flattery’s bland delusive wile, 
Though each should tempt me for an age, 
Shoald turn my feet, my eyes from thee--- 
No---to thy garment’s hem Id cling, 
4od shut each ear to vanity. 


PROM “ RETROSPECTION.” 


Just as the traveller, when his toils are past, 
His own home rising to his view at last, 
Feelsa new energy inevery vein, 

And in the transport quite forgets his pain, 
Forgets how many weary miles he stray’d 
O’er barren hills, along the sunny glade, 
Feels on his lips the mother’s kiss imprest, 
Aad seems to clasp his infants to his breast--- 
So he who through this irksome vale of tears, 
This pilgrimage of life, reviews bis years, 
Straying perchance, on some endearing spot 
That was not, could not, ne’er would be forgot, 
Must feel within him every joy return, 
Swell in his bosom, in his memory burn, 
And circling like the life-blood in his heart, 
To the cold woe-worn pulse fresh fire inpart ; 
Smooth on his time-touch’d brow the marks of 
age, 
And with infantile scenes his soul engage; 
Pleas’d he forgets the lapse of years between, 
And seems to be once more as he had been. 

Are such the shadows of the past ? oh give 
Them al ways to remain---long as [ live 
Vii cherish their remembrance, and wear 
[t as an amulet against despair!” 


TO THE SPIRIT OF POESY. 


Spirit! be my companion, for I love, 
fhough young, to wander in the sacred haunts 
Wher: thou delight’st to dwell---the tangling 
wood 

The shade embosom’d in the forest depths--- 

And at tie hallow’d hour, when the round 
moon 

Shines throuzh the lofty arches, and long aisles 

OFf aature’s own cathedral--- 

Pm told ’tis all romance---nought but the 
dreams 

Of visionary youth---then be itso; 

These are the dreams I love, and if I fail 

To picture thee, in all thy varied charms, 

As T would woo thee, ’tis the head or hand, 

Not the entasiast’s heart, must wear the 
shame. 

Spirit! I love thee to idolatry ; 

The aged pilgrim, clasping in his arms, 
After long journeying, and successive toil, 
C1 Calvary’s top, a relic of the cross, 
Scarce feels so much devotion. 

For thee I would keep vigils from the hour 
Of silent calm till the Faint streaks of dawa 
Prelude the coming of the risen day. 

For thee I'd steal me from tbe busy world, 
Aa‘ cast awav ils siren blandishments, 
Yea, dash untasted from my averted lip 
The sparkling cup that Pleasure in ber hand 
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Holds, and proclaims so joyous---let me start, 
With thee and Fancy, through the pathless air, 
And wing my way o’er boundless solitudes, 
Beyoud the regions of the central sua, 

To where the Deity enshrouded sits 

Io his own glory on the sapphire’s blaze, 

And leara how angels modulate their praise.”’. 





From the Monthly Magazine December, 1817. 
LINES, 
WRITTEN ON READING LALLA Roogka. 


THomAs FuRLONG. 
H! Moore, there are those that have 
A thoughtfally said, 
Taat genius was given thee in vain, 
While the dreams of depravity haunted thy 
head, 
And impurity prompted thy strain. 
There are those, who in feeling ne’er went 
with the throng, 
That thy taste and thy talent could own ; 
That could dwell with delight on the turns of 
thy song, 
But the subject displeas’d them alone. 
Let them look on the lays of thy childhood ne 
more, 
Let them search not the sins of thy youth ; 
But turn to the strain thou hast ventur’d to 
our 
O’er the followers of freedom and truth: 
Let them gaze on the volume here given to the 
view, 
Whose spirit shall new ages illume, 
When the eye, in whose light it first flourish’d 
and grew, 
Shall be clos’d in the night of the tomb. 
Let them learn from young Azun the fervor of 
love, 
And the brightaess of truth, and the spirit of 
bravery ? 
From the Peri, the joys of the blessed above, 
And from Hafed the hatred of slavery. 
And, oh! when they turn from the soul-moy- 
ing lay, 
If their hearts are as cold as the poet first 
found them, 
May the day-star of freedom ne’er lighten 
their way, 
Or rapture or love never sparkle around 


By 


them. 
I 
From the Monthly Magazine, December 1817. 
EPIGRAM, 


On the Return of the Fruitless Embassy to 
China, in consequence of Lord Amherst refu- 
sing to comply with the Custom of the Coun- 
try, by knocking his Head nine times against 
the Ground. 

T has often been said, “‘ If to Rome yon 
must go, 

You re do just exactly as Rome’s people 

0. 

Should the Pope from the foot of his throne 

pop his toe, 

Tis an honor esteenr'd to salute it we know : 

And, if te St. James’s grand court you repair, 

The kissing of hands is the etiquette there ! 

Then why should Lord Amherst his noddle 

profound, 

Refuse for to knock nine-times-nine, ’gainst — 

the ground ? 

Tho’ the custom seems odd, whosoe’er might 

begin it, 

No harm could have happen’d if nothing was 

in it! Est Srsi. 


Leamington Priors; Aug. 1817. 


